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How American itt ts...to want. something better! 





WHETHER it’s putting together limestone, coke and air to make 
amazing new plastic “automobile bodies for post-war models or 
finding a way to design a new and better hairpin, in normal times 
this land of ours is always striving to “top”? yesterday’s best. 


And this constant search for something better doesn’t stop with 
the makers and the sellers of better things. It goes right on through 
to the buyers and shoppers of the land. 


Becinninc back in 1840, word went around that there was “‘some- 
thing better” in ales. Since then, millions of Americans, ever willing 
to try, have sampled it critically. And when they found the “Purity,” 
the “Body,” the “Flavor,” its famous 3-ring trade mark promised, 
the samplers promptly made it... 
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To speed the day when we can have more “better things” buy war bonds and stamps 
P. Ballantine & Sons, Newark, N.J. _ 
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It's a stomach pump for airplanes 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


pe in the big belly of bombers, 
between the skin-thin walls, are 
thousands of small parts — bolts, nuts, 
screws. Extras carried in by workmen, 
and metal shavings and bits of wire, 
must be cleaned out before the final 
wall is put in place, because loose 
pieces left rattling around could jam 
controls, short-circuit cables. 


Special workmen used to go into 
the bomber with long-handled brushes, 
and slowly sweep out every corner 
and crevice. Then a manufacturer de- 
signed a special vacuum cleaner to 
suck up loose metal, as a home 


vacuum sucks up dirt. Fine, but the 
flexible hose on which the whole idea 
depended couldn’t stand the gaff — 
the sharp metal cut it to ribbons. 
Then the airplane manufacturer 
asked B. F. Goodrich about rubber 
made to stand abrasion and autting 
action. He found such rubber had 
been developed to line gravel and ore 
chutes where it often lasted ten times 
longer than hard steel. He had us 
make vacuum hose lined with this rub- 
ber—and his cleaners were put to 
work in the bombers. Now they pump 
out every loose bit of metal in min- 
utes that used to be hours . . . the 





B. F. Goodrich hose works all hours 
and all shifts, with no time lost by 
breakdowns or repairs. : 

Many -rubber developments made, 
like this one, before the war by B. F. 
Goodrich have proven important ‘in 
speeding war production, and many 
B. F. Goodrich developments for war 
will be adapted to better products for 
all industry, when the war is over. The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Industrial Products 


Div., Akron, O. 
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B.F. Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 





In every warplane that leaves the 
ground, you will find them. In heavy 
but fleet and agile tanks, you will find 
them. In guns and ships and other 
implements of war, you will find anti- 
friction bearings wherever shafts turn. 


Our modern, mechanized army 
could not move without anti-friction 
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® Special 
bearings may 
seriously de- 
lay vital war 
production. 
We ask de- 
Signers to se- 
lect standard types and 
sizes, as far as possible. 
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bearings—without ball bearings. Keep 
‘em rolling! Nothing rolls like a ball! 


In this country and beyond the seas 
..-in machines of war and in machines 
that make them...millions and millions 
of New Departure ball bearings are 
engaged in Freedom’s Fight— which 
we will win. 


® Responding to to- 
day’s demand for near- 
perfection, New De- 
parture research work- 
ers are gaining new 
engineering knowledge 
about bearing design 
and application for the 
benefit of all mankind 
when Peace returns. 


STEEL BEARING 


NEW DEPARTURE . DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS ¢ BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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Cover Picture—Franco-American relations were 
good when the Americans first landed in Africa, 
as shown by this International News photo of a 
French fighter chatting amiably with Lt. Col. Wil- 
liam Darby of Little Rock, Ark., a Ranger, in an 
Algerian town. And the teamwork should be even 
better now that General Giraud has taken over as 
High Commissioner following the death of Admiral 
Darlan. For details how Giraud is rebuilding his 
North African forces into a powerful fighting ma- 
chine, turn to page 17. 








Published by WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS, INC., 

350 Dennison Avenue, Dayton, _, Entered as 
second class matter at Postoffice of Dayton, Ohio, 
under the Act of March 8, 1879. 











LETTERS 


Nazify the Nazis? 


Since non-Aryans are tagged by the Nazis 
with names selected by Joes, Hermanns, and 
Fritzes, why should not United States news 
journals do likewise to Schickelgruber’s pets? 

Thus, insert the simple word “Nazi” as Fritz 
Nazi Kuhn, Hans Nazi Borehers, “und so 
weiter” (etc.). In other words, by this con- 
tinual means of identification, the press would 
merely aid in Nazifying the Nazis! 





D. A. Bowman 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Peanut Prices 


In re: “Peanut Troubles,” R. A. McCullen, 
Newsweek Nov. 23. Two months ago a 2- 
pound jar of peanut butter was selling here at 
retail for 39 cents. Now the retail price of the 
same quantity of the same brand and at the 
same chain store is 59 cents. The absence of a 
ceiling price on farm commodities, in this in- 
stance at least, appears to enure to the benefit 
of the profiteers instead of the farmers. 


Frep E. Hetwic 
Long Beach, Calif. 





Radio Tubes 


The Nov. 23 issue of Newsweek carried on 
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page 14 an item “Radio Tube Racket.” While E 


it may be possible that a few shops might make 
a racket out of this situation, it is very un- 
likely that many shops are, as the article states. 

Making a charge for testing a radio set or 
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RY IN 1942 we completely stopped making radio 
and electrical appliances and swung into total war 
production, Two and a half years of planning paved the 
way. It was a job of complete conversion rather than step- 
ping up schedules on products already being made. 

The speed and thoroughness of this conversion were 
possible only because of these two traditions at Crosley: 


1. In pioneering research in precision manufac- 
turing, it is a Crosley engineering principle that 
the birth of an invention can be accelerated. 

2. For more than twenty years, microscopic toler- 
ances in mass production have been part of 
the day’s work at Crosley. 


Engineering and Production were both prepared not only 
for the complete conversion of equipment, facilities and 


floor-space, but for the training of workers for new tasks, 


too, Experience provided the knowledge of how to do it. 
‘The will to back up the Armed Forces provided the speed. 








Today, our eight war plants are delivering four times as 
great a volume of production as we ever reached at our 
peace-time peak. Soon even this volume will be doubled 
in support of our soldiers and sailors and allies. 

The pace and demands of War have stimulated the 
manufacture of new inventions, new materials and new 
products. Crosley, when Peace comes, will make even 
finer radios, refrigerators and other electrical appliances 
for the home. 





THE CROSLEY CAR-— The most talked-of automobile 
in America today — Sorry we cannot take care of civilian 
buyers now — Look for it to take an important place in 
post-war transportation. 











HOME OF WLW, “THE NATION’S STATION” 
THE CROSLEY CORPORATION e CINCINNATI, OHIO, AND RICHMOND, INDIANA 








Why 
monkeys hate 


Monday... 
and YOU! 





Well, why shouldn’t they? Monday may 
find them in the clutches of colds caught 
from the Sunday crowds visiting the zoo. 
How do chimpanzees catch these colds? 


Many medical authorities believe that a 
virus or bacteria, or both, residing in the 
throat or nose of man, are carried through 
the air by sneeze, cough or heavy breath- 
ing, and contribute to the infection we 
know as a cold. 


Doctors often call such bacteria the 
“secondary invaders’’—thought by many 
to complicate a cold and to be responsible 
for some of its most disagreeable symp- 
toms. These ‘‘secondary invaders” include 
pneumococci, streptococci, bacillus in- 
fluenzae, staphylococci, and other bacteria. 


Apparently, when resistance is materially 
lowered for any reason (wet feet, fatigue, 
sudden changes of temperature, drafts), 
these “secondary invaders’ can stage a 
mass invasion of the mucous membrane. 


Our research men reasoned that if such 
bacteria on mouth and throat surfaces 
could be killed in sufficient numbers, very 

ossibly the incidence of colds could be 
need ... and that Listerine Antiseptic, 
because of its germ-killing action, might 
be of real therapeutic value. 


So, overa period of 11 years, using human 
beings as guinea pigs, we studied the in- 
cidence of colds in people who gargled 
with Listerine Antiseptic as compared to 
those who did not. This is what we learned: 


Those test subjects who gargled 
Listerine twice a . me had fewer colds 
and fewer sore throats than those who 
did not. Moreover, when Listerine 
users did contract colds and sore 









throats they were usually less severe 
and of shorter duration. 


Such results are due, we believe, to 
Listerine’s germ-killing ability, reflected in 
tests which showed germ reductions on 
mouth and throat surfaces ranging up. to 
96.7% fifteen minutes after gargling, and 
up to 80% one hour after gargling. 


Don’t get the impression from the fore- 
going that Listerine is a sure preventive or 
cure for colds and simple sore throat. We 
make no such sweeping claim. But test 
results have been so consistent that we 
believe Listerine Antiseptic merits your 
consideration as a daily precaution against 
these troubles and as an emergency first- 
aid treatment when they are beginning to 
develop. Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Hints On What To Do About A Cold 


1. Go to bed and stay there. The incubating 
period of a cold may be within the first 48 
hours. Rest helps nature to throw the infec- 
tion off. When you carry a cold around with 
you, you not only weaken yourself, but you 
may infect others. 


2. Eat lightly and drink plenty of water and 
fruit juices. Use only your own eating utensils 
and see that nobody else uses them. They 
may carry germs. 


3. Don’t blow your nose too hard; you may 
force bacteria back into the middle-ear pas- 
sages. Blow one nostril at a time gently. 


4. When sneezing or coughing use only dis- 
posable tissues, and burn them. 


5. Gargle with Listerine Antiseptic regularly, 
especially in the early stages. It may help you 
to head off the infection entirely or lessen its 
severity. 


6. If you have fever call your doctor, especially 
if the fever persists. 








LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC for Colds and Sore Throat | 
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tubes or both can hardly be designated,as a 
racket. About half the radio service men™@re in 
the armed services or war work. As a result, the 
other half still in business are swamped with 
service work. Testing tubes as a general prac- 
tice is a needless interruption and a source of 
irritation to the already overtaxed radio men. 
Furthermore, there are many things that go 
wrong with radio receivers other than tubes. 

Realizing these things and because there is a 
shortage of tubes, servicemen are reluctant to 
sell tubes over the counter and sensibly ask 
that the entire radio be brought in for check- 
over and possible repair. 

Moreover, a great many people have been 
buying whole sets of extra tubes that they 
don’t need, which is plain hoarding. This situa- 
tion has recently become so bad in the South- 
ern Michigan area, that we of the Michigan 
Chapter of the National Electronic Distributors 
Association have put into effect a plan requir- 
ing radio service retailers to turn in part for 
part and tube for tube to the wholesaler when 
he replenishes his stock. They in turn put the 
plan into effect with the public so those 
entitled to service and repair parts, including 
tubes, can get them when needed from the 
diminishing supply of radio-repatr materials. 














Georce WEDEMEYER 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 





Clear Explanations 


The first time I read Newsweek, I became 
thrilled with its vast assortment of highly inter- 
esting and fact-finding news, presented with 
amazing frankness and free from bias. Each 
issue since then I have seized with rapt interest 
for I know that there I shall find clear explana- 
tions and facts on all late important events and 
on a great many more I had not heard about. 

To illustrate my point, during the Darlan 
controversy so much was written about it and 
sO many comments were made, and yet it all 
gave only a vague understanding until News- 
WEEK arrived and in one short paragraph I 
could clearly grasp the full facts. 


Herman OLson 
Cambridge, Wis. 





Interesting and Informative 


Thanks for the information about light 
cruisers in your Nov. 30 issue, as it was both 
interesting and informative. 

Americans should receive such information as 
they are.close to their radios and papers these 
days, and do not understand such military pro- 
cedure and weapons. 

James E. Wave 

Winchester, Tenn. 





The Last War 


Many months ago, readers were suggesting 
suitable names for this present great war. Let 
us hope now that the Allies will see that the 
correct name will be forever—“The Last War.” 

Another thing. In ancient wars, the vic- 
torious armies had a sure way of showing the 
folks at home that they had their enemies’ gen- 
eral by parading his head high on a pole. I 
hope when the Allies do get their hands on the 
present world-disturbing scoundrel, they will 
put him in a strong glass cage for continuous 
worldwide exhibition for the remainder of his 
life—the proceeds to go to hungry nations. 
This old lady will gladly pay to see ~he mon- 
ster. 

A. H. Wricut 


Boulder City, Nev. 
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Mallory has been making . .. is making... 
and will be making electronic products, resistance 
welding electrodes, electrical contacts and other crea- 
tions of scientific skill... when Hitler is dead and 
buried. When we'll have ‘round-the-world airliners 





instead of *round-the-clock bombings. 


That doesn’t mean that Mallory, a winner of the 
Army-Navy Production Award for excellence, is 
overlooking today’s biggest . . . the one supremely 
important job... winning the war! 
Today American industry keeps pace with Ameri- 
can war effort ...on land, in the air and on the 
seven seas. Scientists, research men, production 
workers forget about timeclocks. The better prod- 
ucts they are creating now are an insurance 
4 policy for Mr. World Citizen of 


the future! 


To meet the super-stresses and strains 
imposed by war machines, Mallory 
metallurgists have developed new non-ferrous 
alloys and powdered metal products... better 
resistance welding electrodes ...improved elec- 
trical contacts ... and silver-surfaced aircraft 
engine bearings and bushings. Mallory communi- 
cations engineers have designed new types of 
condensers, vibrators, volume controls, switches, 


rectifiers and other eléctronic parts . . . all to over- 
come problems imposed by demands for hitherto 
uncalled for performance. Higher aircraft speeds 
for instance. 


Most of these developments have tremendous 
implications for the future. New techniques in 
resistance welding will be a big factor in lowered 
costs and speedier accomplishment. Electronics is 
destined for an important niche in industrial 
production. And the postwar inheritance from 
wartime communications promises revolutionary 
progress in radio and allied arts. Radio is adding a 
new “dimension” in ultra-short waves right now. 


We are doing our best every day to help end the 
war in victory ... quick and complete. But not 
for a minute have we lost sight of the future—and 
the day when Mallory products will be used not 
for man’s destruction but for his progress. P. R. 
Mallory & Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Cable “‘Pelmallo”’. 









Supremacy over the sea came to the 
swift galleys of ancient times when 
straining captive manpower made them 
independent of the vagaries of wind 
and tide. This power was controlled 
by the slave master: his lash dictated 
the maneuvers upon which the vessel’s 
safety frequently depended. 

Men who live and work on water 
have long since replaced manpower 
with engines, and propellers have re- 
placed oars. The clutch lever of mod- 
ern marine gears provides surer and 
more positive control over power than 
the slave master’s lash ever did. 

In construction equipment as well as 
boats, in rail cars, in logging and oil 
drilling machinery, in farm tractors, in 
machine tools—wherever power is in- 
termittently applied to loads—Twin 
Disc Clutches provide positive and 
dependable control. 












Twin Disc Marine Reverse and Reduc- 
tion Gears provide boat operators with 
a wider margin of safety, positive con- 
trol and incheased maneuverability. Unex- 
celled reliability results from construction ~ 
features which assure long wear life. 
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over wind 
and tide 


From the beginning, the Twin Disc 
Clutch Company’s policy of combining 
constant research with the finest engi- 
neering skill and craftsmanship has 
resulted in new performance standards 
for clutches. For 25 years now, the 
company’s efforts have been devoted 
solely to the development and manu- 
facture of industrial clutches. Today 
you have available a wealth of skill and 
knowledge which you can profitably 
apply to the solution of your clutch 
problems, no matter what type of 
equipment you build or buy. 

Now is the time to make sure that 
the clutches you use in the near or 
distant future will do the best possible 
job because they are built to do that 
job. Consult Twin Disc engineers now 
—while your ideas are still forming. 
Twin Disc CLutcH Company, 
1402 Racine Street, Racine, Wisconsin. 
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_ CLUTCHES AND/HYDRAULIC DRIVES 
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Hydraulic 














Power Take-off 
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TRANSITION 


Born: To Sarah Palfrey Cooke and It. 
(j.g.) Elwood Cooke, a daughter; in Pen- 
sacola, Fla., Dec. 21. Mrs. Cooke is the 
former women’s national singles and 
doubles tennis champion . .. To Maj. and 
Mrs. David Niven, a son; in London, Dec. 























Acme 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Cooke 


20. Major Niven, British actor who has 
worked in Hollywood, wired Sam Gold- 
wyn: “Sensational son born . . . Would 
you like to put him under contract?” 


Birtupay: Lt. Col. James Roosevelt, 
U.S. M.C., 35, Dec. 23. Last week he was 
awarded the highest medal of the Domini- 
can Republic by President Rafael Tru- 
jillo .. . The Duchess of Gloucester, 41, 
Dec, 25. 


Marriep: June Johnson, 20, University 
of Arizona student, to Erskine Caldwell, 
40, playwright; in Phoenix, Ariz., Dec. 
21... Ann Rutherford, 23, to David 
May 2nd, 30, of the May Department 
stores; in Hollywood, Dec. 26. 


Diep: Christian K. Cagle, 37, former 
all-American halfback of West Point; of 
a fractured skull suffered in a fall; in New 
York, Dec. 22. In 1930 he had to resign 
from West Point for violating the regula- 
tion against marriage ... Dr. Franz Boas, 
84, professor emeritus of anthropology at 
Columbia University; of a heart attack, 
in New York, Dec. 21. His writings were 
banned in Germany because they exploded 
the theory of racial supremacy . . . Gen. 
Carl G. Fleischer, 59, commander of the 
Norwegian Forces in Canada; in Ottawa, 
Dec. 19 . . . John Borican, 29, Negro 
athlete, of an illness which relatives said 
physicians had been unable to diagnose; 
in Bridgeton, N.J., Dec. 22. He held the 
national indoor 1,000-yard and outdoor 
800-meter track records and was the only 
person to have won both the decathlon 
and pentathlon national titles in one year 
(see page 54) ... Mrs. Mmny M., H. 
Ayers, 62, poet, who created the comic 
advertising character “Sunny Jim” more 
than 40 years ago and subsequently wrote 
other comics; in New York, Dec. 23... 
Maj. Gen. Alexander E. Anderson, 53, of 
a heart attack, in Gainesville, Texas, Dec. 
24. Commander of the 86th Infantry. Di- 
vision, he was a member of the Fighting 
69th of the last war ... George E. Ratsey, 
67, sailmaker for the America’s Cup de- 
fenders since 1920; in New Rochelle, N. Y., 
Dec. 25. He gave the Coast Guard his 
58-foot yacht Zaida, in which nine Coast 
Guardsmen were rescued last week after 
fighting storms for 21 days (see page 28) . 














The Remington Rand organization was the first 
producer of large-calibre armor-piercing projectiles, 


L. oe used with such conspicuous success in the new high- 
c. | velocity anti-tank guns in North Africa. The factory 
. formerly devoted to the building of Remington 
| Noiseless Typewriters produced the first of these 
shells, and to date, several million of them have 
er 
a been delivered. 
wl This is but the beginning of the good news about 
mn American armament which you can confidently ex- 
4 pect to receive, with growing frequency, from battle- 
at fronts all over the world. For the nation’s industrial 
k, 3 capacity is now fully geared for war output...today, 
re § every original Remington Rand factory, plus several 
- 4 new ones just completed, are producing solely for 
i. 2 war. Our major war contracts are shown graph- 
a, | ically at the right. 
id ‘ We are proud of our production of weapons and 


war equipment. We are equally proud that the type- 
writers, business machines and control systems we 
normally make are helping the armed forces and 





































government departments do the thorough planning 
so essential to successful campaigns. And we are 
proud that these same machines and systems are 
helping thousands of war manufacturers deliver 
tremendous production increases. For example, 
more than two-thirds of all winners of the Army- 
Navy “E” use our Kardex Production Control 
System to speed the flow of war goods from factory 
to fighting men. 

We will continue to increase our production of war 
materials and to help others increase theirs. 


Wewill continue to back up Current War Contracts 
our 2295 employees, from 
every branch and factory, 


nowserving with the colors. 


in chart represent major 
prime and sub contracts 
in process and partially 
completed and are shown 


We will fight the war not 
only with our skill and 
ability but with the dollars 
which thousands of us are 
regularly putting into War 
Bonds and Stamps. 


in direct relation to pro- 
duction of regular prod- 
ucts in 1941 and to all 
production in 1942. 


VICTORY, absolute and final, is our only objective ** 


engin Rend 


IN PEACETIME, the world’s largest manufacturers of 
adding, accounting and tabulating machines, typewriters, 
record systems, office supplies and electric shavers. 
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@ All hell breaks loose when you spin the prop 
of today’s warplane. Instantly the powerful engine 
tries to twist itself from the fuselage. 

To withstand the stress of that sudden shock, 
and to resist torque and control variations at all 
speeds, a complicated, precision-built engine sus- 
pension has been developed by Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft—and entrusted to Tyson for production. 


PRES *° AN 
AND 
“ALL-ROLLS” BEARINGS 


It’s an exacting assignment, but Tyson is used 
to taming tough jobs. Today these engine mounts 
are pouring off the assembly line in quantities that 
would displease Adolph, Benito and Tojo. 


TYSON BEARING CORPORATION 
Massillon, Ohio 


@ In a roller bearing, rolls carry the load. 
Thanks to improved bearing design, Tyson Cage- 
Jess has more rolls—affording greater load 
capacity, longer bearing life, maximum rigidity. 
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two pictures 


What's wrong here? You might pick it up at a glance. more machines in to care for growing war work re- 
Or again you might not. But a G-E wartime lighting sulted in light on the operator’s head but shadows 


consultant spotted the trouble right away. Crowding on his work. 


See the difference when lighting fixtures were moved to put light oz work. This 
is but one of many simple, practical things a lighting man may suggest to speed 
production. If you run a war plant, even a small one, it costs nothing to learn what 
he can do to help you. Just call the nearest lamp office of General Electric and 
a trained lighting consultant will be put at your disposal. Your G-E MAZDA 
lamp supplier or local electric service company can also give you helpful advice. 


GE MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL {46 ELECTRIC 


Stay Brighter 
Lon 
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Not Bombs— Nor Bullets—Nor Bayonets 








No...not in North Africa...or the Aleutians... or at Guadalcanal. 


They died... one hundred thousand American men, women and children last year 


... accidentally... under the wheels of automobiles, in the flames of burning homes, 


from falls, infections, poisoning. No, they didn’t perish at the war front 


... they died at home for want of safety. 





Yet most of the accidents that caused these 
deaths can be prevented —and American 
Mutual engineers, foremost authorities on 
safety, have contributed the results of their 
nation-wide experience to help you keep safe 
for your jobs... keep your family safe and well. 


American Mutual offers you, in one of the 
most fascinating, useful books ever published, 
and the only one of its kind, a complete plan 
of accident prevention and first aid. Prepared 
originally for our own policyholders, the 
“War Edition of Watch”’ is now being offered 
to the American public, free of charge, as 
American Mutual’s contribution to the war 





Copyright 1942 by American Mutual Liability Insurance Company 


program. For your free copy, write today ta 
Dept. A-12, 142 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 

This FREE Book is Your “Manual of 

Arms” in the Battle Against Accidents 
American Mutual’s “War Edition of Watch” 
is based on 55 years’ practical experience with 
the causes of accidents and how to prevent 
them. It is authoritative, endorsed by civic 
leaders, safety experts and First Aid teachers. 
A single sentence from its 40 
pages may save you or. your 
family pain and regret . . . and 
save your country the loss of 
you in its time of need. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





F. D. R.-Churchill Meeting? 


Te’s a good bet that there will be 
another meeting between Churchill and 
the President, probably early in the New 
Year. The purpose would be, of course, 
to plan the next major step in Allied 
strategy. Remember that the meeting last 
Christmas resulted in the decision to con- 
centrate on Hitler first, and that the sum- 
mer get-together saw detailed plans made 
for the North African campaign. With 
that drive now on its way to success, it’s 
only logical that the two leaders would 
want to collaborate personally on the next 
big move—presumably invasion of the 
Continent. Note, too, that if Churchill 
should come to the U.S. soon he could 
meet and talk with Mme. Chiang Kai- 
shek. 


Triple Play Explained 

Here’s the story behind the suggested 
Ickes-McNutt-Perkins triple play of a 
month ago: The idea was F.D.R.’s own 
and he didn’t even mention it to his White 
House associates. He did, however, talk 
it over with Philip Murray, CIO leader, 
who later told it to Louis Stark, N.Y. 
Times labor reporter. Stark revealed the 
story to one of Ickes’s public-relations 
men who then broke it to his boss. Ickes 
promptly got on the telephone and found 
out that no one he could reach at the 
White House, nor McNutt, nor Perkins 
knew anything about it. The President did 
later personally offer Ickes the labor- 
manpower job, was turned down, and the 
whole scheme fell through. However, the 
story of the offer had been published be- 
fore any of the three principals involved 
heard anything official on it. 


Mrs. Roosevelt Rumor 


New and official efforts are being made 
to scotch increasingly widespread stories 
that Mrs. Roosevelt, in defiance of tradi- 
tion, has tmed to bring Negroes into 
Southern “white” hotels: Similar in pur- 
pose to the “Eleanor Club” tales of sev- 
eral months ago which were investigated 
by the FBI and proved false, this story, 
with embellishments and variations, is be- 
coming more and more current through- 
out the South and in Washington, despite 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s public denial. In cases 
where a specific hotel has been named, a 
check with the- manager has discredited 
the report. One Washington source for the 
story, a secretary of a Southern senator, 


claimed he knew of an incident firsthand 
but backed down when asked pointbiank 
for proof. 


Air Forces Press Death 


Almost without notice, Army Air Forces 
Public Relations has become virtually 
extinct. Although promised maintenance 
as a unit, its merger into Army Public 
Relations last August turned out to be a 
slow death sentence. The original staff of 
56, which Col. Arthur I. Ennis had _ built 
up over a period of four years, was finally 
whittled down to three people, and last 
week Ennis himself shifted to field duty. 
Privately, members of the Air Forces unit 
complain that they couldn’t overcome 
“indifference” which, on the grounds of 
security, bottled up for months stories of 
aerial combat that would have made the 
front page in most newspapers. 


Capital Straws 


Expect the U.S. to issue a White Paper 
shortly on the origins of the war .. . 
Ignoring government housing agencies, 
the Army and Navy have appealed to 
Robert Moses, New York City Park Com- 
missioner, for help in straightening out 
their housing problems . . . Indications are 
that the new war budget will call for 
several billions more than the generally 
predicted $96,000,000,000 . . . If he decides 
not to return to government service, Leon 
Henderson can accept a $25,000-a-year job 
with the CIO as chief economist . .. A 
new Washington rumor has Ambassador 
to Britain Winant shifting to the Supreme 
Court, Secretary Stimson replacing him in 
London, and Under Secretary Patterson 
moving up in the War Department. 


Political Straws 


Grass-root politicians who have talked 
with Jim Farley on his recent swing around 
the country insist that he is clearly groom- 
ing himself for 1944 . . . While the Senate 
has voted to terminate all investigating 
committees, Senator Truman has received 
private assurances from Democratic lead- 
ers that his war investigating group will 
be recreated . . . Republican House Leader 
Martin is being pressed to put some 
younger, more liberal members on the 
GOP steering committee. 


Madame Chiang’s Role 


Washington diplomatic circles think it 
interesting that the limited Allied offen- 
sive in Burma followed so soon after the 
arrival of Mme. Chiang Kai-shek in the 
U.S. It’s no secret that the main purpose 
of her visit was not medical treatment. 
The Chinese have been insisting for 
months that the Burma Road must be 


reopened and, while the present drive ap- 
parently isn’t strong enough for that, it 
will at least help counter Chinese claims 
that almost nothing is being done for 
them. China’s concern about Allied aid 
is not entirely selfish. The Generalissi- 
mo is having no easy time maintaining 
unity among the various groups in his 
government, some of whom are almost 
openly appeasement-minded. Madame 
Chiang would like to get commitments, on 
both war aid and on China’s role in the 
postwar world, that would strengthen her 
husband’s position. 


Trivia 

A new White House friendship almost 
broke up a Presidential press conference 
the other day. Reporters got so interested 
in watching through the window the 
caperings of F.D.R.’s scotty, Fala, and 
Mrs. Hopkins’s poodle, Suzie, on the 
White House lawn that they almost for- 
got to listen to the President . . . U.S. 
soldiers in the Solomons have found one 
good use for auxiliary gas tanks dropped 
from Jap planes. They cut them in half 
and use them for bathtubs . . . A source 
that should know swears that Dun & Brad- 
street recently got a request to investigate 
the financial stability of the Navy De- 
partment. 





Trends -Abroad 


The Nazis have stopped recruiting 
Greek labor for work in the Reich and are 
using all available manpower to strengthen 
Greek coastal fortifications . . . Indica- 
tions are that the Churchill-Beaverbrook 
rift is being healed; Beaverbrook’s papers 
have quit sniping at the government... . 
The French black market in pounds and 
dollars is booming, with prices at fantastic 
levels and German officers the biggest buy- 
ers . . . Significantly, the Japs, who have 
been pretty independent about their Ger- 
man allies, have lately begun buttering up 
the Reich in their radio propaganda . . 
Mexico, with the cost of living soaring, is 
facing a wave of strikes; cotton-textile, 
mining, and sugar workers all threaten to 
go out if wages aren’t increased. 


Air Strength Shift? 


British air officials privately debunk 
stories that Hitler had to rob his air force 
in the west to meet the demands of the 
North Africa action. It’s apparent he did 
take some planes from the Russian front, 
but fighter strength in France and the Low 
Countries has not been reduced, and Lon- 
don believes ‘such a move would come only 
as a last resort. However, the Nazis have 
shifted large numbers of the four-motored 
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l‘ocke-Wulf bombers that used to patrol 
the Bay of Biscay, to Italy, where they’re 
being used as transports. 


Facilitated Escape 


An escaped war prisoner whose reli- 
ability isn’t questioned by Allied officials 
gives evidence of decaying morale among 
Nazi prison guards. He was confined for 
2% years in an Upper Bavarian camp 
where treatment until last winter met the 
usual Nazi standards. Then, as the Russian 
war began to go badly for Germany, the 
guards became proportionately pleasanter 
to prisoners. This trend continued until a 
few weeks ago when several guards ap- 
proached a group of prisoners with an of- 
fer to provide civilian clothes and facili- 
tate escape if they would be permitted to 
go along. All got away to neutral territory. 


Nazi Ukraine Harvest 


The recent increase in the German- 
Italian bread ration can be credited at 
least partially to this vear’s harvest from 
the Ukraine. The best Allied sources say 
the importance of the Ukraine crop to the 
Axis shouldn’t be underestimated. They 
predict that this year’s Ukraine sowing will 
yield the Nazis a minimum of 750,000 tons 
of wheat at the next harvest. If reports of 
large-scale depopulation and forced starva- 
tion in the area are true, the Germans may 
even get as much as 1.850.000 tons. 


- French Guerrillas 


Watch for reports of organized guerrilla 
warfare within France not unlike that in 
Yugoslavia, though on a smaller scale. In- 


| formation leaking out of the country indi- 


cates that planned resistance is already 
under way. Disbanded French soldiers 
have been turning up at prearranged meet- 
ing places in remote sections, notably in 
Auvergne and the Pyrenees. These men 
have been responsible for several acts of 
sabotage that have slowed up traffic be- 
tween France and Spain. There is one 
known instance of a German infantry pa- 
trol’s exchanging fire with night raiders 
and suffering casualties. 


Czech Postwar Plan 


Behind the scenes in London, Czecho- 
Slovak President Benes is working hard to 
get a “cooperation” agreement with Russia 
and Poland that would include postwar 
commitments. The plan envisages bounda- 
ry revisions that would please all three 
powers. Russia’s claim to Bessarabia would 
be recognized, Poland would get a new 
slice of Hungary, and the Czechs would 
get assurance that any move to extend the 
boundaries of a new Austria would be 
opposed. So far, Moscow hasn’t warmed 
up to the scheme, and the British are try- 
ing generally to discourage this type of 
postwar planning. 


Foreign Notes 


Representatives of German minorities in 
Hungary, Rumania, Croatia, and Slovakia 
recently held a secret meeting in Bratislava 


to discuss ways and means of preventing 
their mass slaughter by the natives if Ger- 
many should suddenly collapse . . . The 
Germans are having to cope with an escape 
problem in France that parallels the one 
in Norway; since the occupation, scores of 
Frenchmen try daily to get away in small 
boats either to Africa or England .. . In 
the only Axis air raid on the Lake Chad 
area, a lone German plane made a lucky 
hit on a storage tank containing 50,000 
gallons of gasoline . . . Those few English- 
men with the means to travel are now 
talking about an early holiday in sunny 
North Africa. 





Food Shortage Canard 


The stories that current U.S. food 
shortages are caused by extensive Lend- 
Lease shipments abroad are bunk. Here 
are the figures: For the first quarter of 
1942, the OPA set civilian consumption of 
beef, pork, and veal at 70% and lamb and 
mutton at 75% of the comparable 1941 
period. But of the estimated total 1942 
meat production, no lamb or mutton, and 
only 1% of beef and 18% of pork went to 
Lend-Lease. The armed services got the 
rest. Similarly, of the 50% of next sum- 
mer’s pack of fruits and vegetables which 
the canners have been ordered to with- 
hold, by far the greater proportion will go 
to the Army. Only about 4% of the 
canned-food production has gone to Lend- 
Lease so far, while the figure for eggs has 
run to 18% and for milk about 6 to 7% 
shipments to our Allies will rise consider- 
ably during the coming months, but the 
increase will not be commensurate with 
the cut in allotments for civilians. 


Butter Scarcity Cause 


The explanation that the current butter 
shortage has been caused by sudden huge 
shipments to Russia is also false. Since its 
inception, Lend-Lease has bought 30,- 
000,000 pounds of butter, earmarking most 
of it for Russia, but has shipped only 
8,444,000 pounds to the Soviet. This is 
equivalent to a little more than 14 of 1% 
of the estimated total 1942 butter produc- 
tion of 1,800,000,000 pounds. And, aside 
from the WPB’s November order freezing 
some 30,000,000 pounds (about half the 
creamery cold-storage supply) , the govern- 
ment has made no unusual butter pur- 
chases lately. The main reason for the 
shortage is the gap between 1942 average 
production and the increased demand of 
civilians (up 15 to 20%) and of the Army. 


Patent Rush 


Look for a minor rush after the turn of 
the year for licenses to use enemy-owned 
patents. The job of seizing and preparing 
for licensing some 50,000 patents was done 
speedily by Alien Property Custodian 
Crowley, but the demand for them has 
been slow. One main hitch has been that 
prospective licensees were asked to sign 
away rights to any future developments 
they might make, a concession many man- 
ufacturers, especially in the chemical field, 


have refused to give. Negotiations between 
industry and Crowley’s office have been go- 
ing on, and a revised license covering this 
moot point should be ready soon. 


WLB-Ward Background 


Here’s a little now-it-can-be-told story 
about the recent War Labor Board-Mont- 
gomery Ward conflict: In studying the 
case, board members, including the em- 
ployer group, were struck by the evidence 
of company interference with union or- 
ganization. An industry member of one of 
the WLB panels was sent to talk with 
S. L. Avery, chairman and president of 
the company, and ask him to accept a 
relatively moderate contract which, among 
other things, would set up machinery to 
handle employe grievances but not pro- 
vide for any form of union security. Avery 
refused, and the WLB then voted unani- 
mously to give Montgomery Ward em- 


‘ployes a maintenance-of-membership con- 


tract. 


Business Footnotes 


Summer hotels, tourist camps, etc., in 
New England and the Midwest are being 
winterized to help solve the housing short- 
age, creating a new demand for insulating 
materials . . . As part of their program to 
cut down special services, some New York 
banks are now charging a 50-cent enroll- 
ment fee for opening a Christmas Club 
account .. . To help beat the food short- 
ages, one chain-cafeteria operator is hiring 
additional nutritionists to. survey markets 
and work out new menus with balanced 
diets. 





Miscellany 


Been O’Casey, famous Irish playright 
whose works are usually banned by cen- 
sors, has written a new play called “Red 
Roses for Me” but can’t get it produced— 
this time because of a shortage of Irish 
actors in London . . . Sgts. Ralph Stein 
and Harry Brown, cartoonist and writer 
respectively, for the Army newspaper 
Yank, have just completed a book on 
Army: life called “It’s a Cinch, Private 
Finch” . . . With two books on the Orient 
just out, Duell, Sloan & Pearce is invad- 
ing the Far Eastern book field, previously 
monopolized by John Day, Pearl Buck’s 
publishers. 


Movie Lines 


Serge Prokofieff, Russian composer of 
“Peter and the Wolf” and “The Classical 
Symphony,” is turning out the score for 
a two-part movie “Ivan the Terrible” to 
be produced by Sergei Eisenstein. He’s 
also working on marches and songs for 
the Red Army, a suite, and an opera... 
With some 300 films containing war angles 
either completed or under way, Holly- 
wood’s new emphasis will be on quality 
rather than quantity in war movies. . . 
Sylvia Sidney and Elissa Landi are mak- 
ing film comebacks; each has a starring 
role in a forthcoming picture. 
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a Without free enterprise this war 
would have been lost months ago 
ry 
nt- 
h 
“ ; a people still say dictatorships or government control of 
ce industry make for greater efficiency. Listen— 
or- 
of It took government-controlled Germany 9 years to build 
“a enough plants and equipment to fight a war; it took government- 
a controlled Japan 25 years; and even splendid Russia 20. American 
rd industry under free enterprise has done it in 2 years ... built and 
= tooled the plants to turn out 1000 times the war materials we could 
ery make before the war. Whether or not we do turn them out, in time 
“d to win, is up to the men at these new machines, to the public’s 
on- help in scrap collections, and to the intelligent cooperation of 
labor-management-government. 

But we wouldn’t be ready until years from now, to turn out 
in the needed war materials if we had had to take the time our ene- 
- mies took under the so-called “efficiency” of dictatorship. We 
ing were ready to produce because free, independent American indus- 
to trialists put Patriotism ahead of profits, and risked their futures 
ry | for America. Profits? What little is left from taxes is so tied up 
lub in inventory for more war work that they’ve had to borrow cash 
- to pay taxes and payroll. Future? American industry has built plants 
ve they can’t hope to use after the war. But the plants were vital to 
ced winning the war, so they built them. 

Machine tool builders can make such statements because they 
know American industry. Almost every part of every unit of the vast 
flood of war goods must be machined on machine tools, so the 

ght machine builders had first to equip other war plants, and know what 
n- ° . 
7 those war plants have done. The machine tool industry went to war 
p- in 1939 and has increased production from 25,000 machines a 
- year to 360,000. The way American industry has used these prod- 
ter ucts makes us proud to be their partners. 
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The Periscope 
Looks at GHQ of War Production 





The draft age upper limit may be lowered 
from 88 to 35 years, as has been rumored 
in the last week. The War Department is 
definitely discussing such a move. But 
don’t expect it soon. 


General Marshall is wholeheartedly behind 
plans to retire draftees over 38 who can 
get war industry jobs. That means that a 
lot of these over-agers will leave the Army 
eventually, despite seemingly insurmount- 
able hedges in the order. The program has 
lagged thus far because of the necessity 
for training Army replacements. 


Army life agrees with at least one group in 
the service—the recent graduates of Officer 
Candidate Schools. It is unofficially esti- 
mated that about half of this group look 
forward to postwar Army careers. That’s 
good for morale. 


Paul McNutt implies that the 7,500.000 
figure will stand for the Army. But there 
is still good reason to believe that the in- 
duction rate may be slowed down, because 
such a large force can’t be moved overseas 
promptly. Little consideration is being giv- 


en the yells from industry about the loss . 


of men, however, because of the belief, 
held high up in the Administration, that 
eventually one-third of all war plant em- 
ployes must be women. 


Trained aircraft workers who are drafted 
hereafter will be assigned to the Air Forces 
and given jobs where their skills can be 
used. Aircraft companies have been noti- 
fied of the decision, made by the Adjutant 
General’s Office, to quiet squawks about 
their skilled workmen winding up as Army 
cooks and the like. 


It’s a good bet that the President’s mes- 
sage to the new Congress will push his 
ideas for the revision and extension of 
Social Security. Democratic leaders have 
advised against it, on grounds that it will 
stir up a fuss that may distract attention 
from the war, but they believe he will go 
ahead. 


T he Treasury is quietly laying the ground- 
work for higher corporation taxes in the 
new revenue measure. The basis of its 
thinking: (1) Corporations had larger 
earnings after taxes this year than they 
expected and could thus bear more taxes, 
and (2) such an impost would help put 
over the heavier taxes on the man in the 
street. 


Farm-bloc supporters are, for the first time, 
beginning to say privately that their lead- 


ers may go too far in pressing farm de- 
mands and thus stir up sterner public re- 
action. They don’t think this point has 
been reached yet, but they see it as a defi- 
nite possibility in the next Congress. 

Economy-minded congressinen may open 
up on war spending, too, when the new 
Congress convenes. Some observers be- 
lieve a straw in the wind was Senator 
Byrd’s recent criticism of the Army for 
buying the Stevens Hotel in Chicago in- 
stead of continuing the lease method. 


e ® 
Army and Navy “E” awards are losing 
their potency as industrial morale build- 
ers, Army men say privately. They say it’s 
because so many have been given. 


Watch the labor utilization branch of the 
War Manpower Commission. This division 
is now hiring a staff of industrial experts 
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who will have an important voice on how 
war plants will be run, and where workmen 
will work. Their responsibility will be to 
see that industry utilizes its manpower to 
the fullest, and they may, in some cases, 
recommend transfers of workers from one 
plant to another. 


Government arsenals are taking a worse 
beating than private companies in the re- 
jiggering of the ordnance program. In cases 
where curtailment is ordered on articles 
made both by arsenals and private con- 
cerns, the deepest cuts are generally going 
to the government plants. The idea behind 
the policy is that. while a private con- 


tractor’s skilled labor force can’t be kept 
together, it is relatively easy to rebuild 


an arsenal staff around the highly skilled 
men who remain on the job. 


Hiland Batcheller, the new director of the 
WPB steel division, is going to town on the 
job of straightening out one of the toughest 
phases of the raw-material problem. Al- 
though there won’t be enough steel as long 
as the war lasts, his efforts are credited 
with going a long way toward easing the 
situation. 


Dry cells are getting scarce, and civilians 
will be lucky to gct even flashlight batteries 
before the end of the war because of the 


demands of the armed forces. The only 
batteries which the government now plans 
to keep available are those to operate hear- 
ing-aid devices, and these are being sim- 
plified under a limitation order. 

Some foreign representatives of business 
concerns whose volume has been dried up 
by the war, may be maintained abroad by 
the government. The general idea is to re- 
tain them as consuls or attachés. 


James L. Fly of the FCC soon will adopt 
the role of salesman to aid small broad- 
casting stations whose revenue has been 
hit hard by the war. He plans to present 
the facts to the large national advertisers 
who now concentrate on the networks and 
clear channel stations, and to warn that 
the alternative may be government sub- 
sidies for some of the smaller stations un- 
less advertising is spread. 


T he U.S. will announce soon plans to buy 
a substantial part of the Uruguayan wool 
clip, under a deal in which the wool will 
be stored there until ships are available to 
bring it to the United States. 


A new beef-freezing process, invented in 
Argentina, which reduces shipping space 
by about 40 per cent, is being investigated 
by the War Shipping Administration. The 
meat is frozen in special molds which re- 
duce it to easily packed shapes. 


Look for additional trade curbs early in 
the new year. One plan, which has been 
sent to the WPB for approval by the Of- 
fice of Civilian Supply, calls for a ban on 
new retail stores except in war-work areas 
where they are needed; restrictions on new 
lines of merchandise; limitation of hours 
of operation, and compulsory limitation of 
personnel employed in department stores. 


U.S. aid to Latin America is being used 
as a lever to procure better agricultural 
management there. The agreement with 
Cuba for the purchase of the 1943 sugar 
crop is being held up while U.S. officials 
try to obtain the consent. of the island 
government to reduce sugar acreage and 
produce vegetable fats and oils. 


X to C-note boom: Most of the increase in 
money in circulation, from $8,500,000,000 
in November 1940 to $14,800,000,000 this 
month, is in high denomination notes. 
People are carrying more $10 to $100 bills. 
The Federal Reserve Board suspects that 
about $2,000,000,000 is being hoarded. 
Democratic congressmen won't fare so well - 
in appointment to Federal judgeships or 
other lifetime jobs in the next session of 
Congress. The Administration can’t afford 
to take chances in making such appoint- 
ments from the House, where the margin 
is so narrow that the Democrats stand a 
chance of losing their majority. 








Fairchild Creates a Method 
of Moulding Airplanes 


Even before Hitler marched on Poland, Fairchild foresaw 
a shortage of aluminum for aircraft manufacture and 
undertook the development of a new aircraft material. 
The result was a practical process of moulding layers of 
wood veneer into complex wing and fuselage curvatures, 
fusing them with plastic resins under heat and pressure. 
Fairchild named the. process Duramold. 


In presenting the Duramold process to the Government 
and to the aviation industry for use in speeding military 
aircraft manufacture, Fairchild offered not only a new 
and efficient, lightweight substitute for metal—equally 
strong, economical, readily obtainable—but also a well- 
developed process of making that material and a practical 
method of assembling it in mass production. 


Duramold is now being used, not only in Fairchild 
planes, but in many of the other great planes which are 








Fairchild AT-14 


Out of Non-Strategic Material 


helping win this war*. . . releasing tons of precious alumi- 
num for other purposes. Wings, empennages, expenda- 
ble gas tanks—even whole planes are today being made 
of Duramold . . . flying smoother and faster because of 


their flawless Duramold surfaces. 


Duramold is but one more Fairchild contribution to 
the war effort, rivalling in military value the famous 
Fairchild Ranger engines and Fairchild planes whose per- 
formance has earned the respect of Army and Navy flying 
personnel of the United Nations. Other Fairchild projects 
are rapidly becoming realities of immense importance to 
the war effort. Fairchild engineering foresight is not only 
investing today’s planes with “The Touch of Tomorrow” — 

. it is doing it at a time when the world needs it most! 


*The Duramold process is licensed under patents to Howard Hughes and the 
Haskelite Manufacturing Corporation. They as well as Fairchild are in produc- 
sion on parts for such companies as Curtiss, Martin and Vultee. 
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It takes nearly one-fourth of all the Pepso- 
dent we can make just to supply the boys in 
uniform with their favorite dentifrice. They 
come first, so they will continue to get Pep- 
sodent ... even if the rest of us may have 
to use it more sparingly for the duration, 











The biggest number of new customers in 
history are asking for Pepsodent these days. 
Yet, despite this record demand, there are 
wartime limitations on how much Pepsodent 
we can make. So it’s: easy to see why there 
may not always be enough to go around, 


Keep your smile bright... but 


DON'T WASTE PEPSODENT 






1. MOISTEN your brush before applying 
tooth paste. Otherwise paste may wash 
down the drain. Finish brushing teeth before 
rinsing brush. 


4. SHOW children that a small amount of 
tooth powder is all that is needed. About 
enough to cover a five-cent piece is plenty. 
Always measure it out for them. 


2. MEASURE out only as much paste as you 
need. About three-quarters of an inch is 
enough. Always squeeze and roll tube from 
the bottom. Replace cap after using. 








5. GET the full effectiveness from tooth 
brushes by hanging them up to dry after you 
use them. Soggy, worn, wilted brushes are 
inefficient, waste Pepsodent. 











if your druggist disappoints you the first 
time you ask for Pepsodent, don’t blame him. 
He, too, is limited. Try him again in a few 
days when his next allotment comes in. And 
remember: Don’t hoard. Help save enough 
for others...and there will be enough for you. 





3. POWDER should be held in the palm of the 
cupped hand. Don’t sprinkle powder onto 
tooth brush. Dab—don’t rub—moistened 
brush in powder to pick it up. 





6. DENTAL SCIENCE knows no more effec- 
tive, safe ingredients than those in Pepsodent 
—so effective, in fact, you need only a little 
to make teeth far brighter.: 
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Allies’ African Plans Unfold 
as Hitler Eyes Road to Spain 


Setback After Darlan’s Death 
Soon Solved by Choosing Giraud 
to Unify French Against Axis 


It was Hitler’s turn. In the Libyan des- 
ert, in the rain-drenched hills of Tunisia, 
in the narrow waters of the Mediterranean, 
the plans of the Allies to drive the Axis 
from Africa unfolded with speed and clar- 
itv. The assassination of Admiral Darlan 
complicated relations with the French for 
a moment but the selection of General 
Giraud as his successor gave promise of a 
union of all Frenchmen fighting the Axis. 

The plans of the Allies were self-evident. 
They did not include an attack on either 
of the neutrals at the opposite ends of the 
Mediterranean—Turkey and Spain. Yet it 
was only through those two neutrals that 
Hitler stood any real chance of regaining 
the initiative on a grand scale. And last 
week the Fiihrer called a conference of his 
Italian and Vichy French henchmen, per- 
‘haps to announce the final decision. 

The conference was given a peculiar 
twist by the circumstance that Mussolini 
was not present (he sent Count Ciano in 





A United States motorized column speeds 


his place), although the meeting presum- 
ably was primarily concerned with Medi- 
terranean problems. Laval was there, how- 
ever, and after the meeting was over, 
France received more attention in German 
papers than Italy did. Perhaps that meant 
nothing. But the road to Spain leads 
through France. 


Giraud’s Task 


As the admiral. stepped into his office, 
two shots rang out. A bullet struck him 
in the mouth. A second hit him in the 
ribs. Darting out of a nearby anteroom. 
the assassin leaped over his victim’s falling 
body, then wheeled around and wounded 
a pursuer with two more shots before he 
was overpowered. 

This brief episode in Algiers’ Summer 
Palace at about 3:30 p.m. on Christmas 
Eve was the end of the story for Ad- 
miral Jean Francois Darlan, the man who 
collaborated with Hitler after the fall of 
France, who hated the British but swung 
France’s North and West African posses- 
sions to the Allies after the Americans 
landed last November. The 61-year-old 
veteran of the last war and the molder of 


a) 





the modern French Fleet that was scut- 
tled at Toulon died on his way to the 
hospital. 

President Roosevelt at once branded the 
crime as “murder in the first degree.” Lt. 
Gen, Dwight D. Eisenhower, commander 
of the Allied Forces in North Africa, cut 
short a Christmas visit to the troops in 
Tunisia and sped to Algiers. Two days 
later, in the Algiers cathedral, Darlan was 
given a funeral with full military honors 
A few hours later, the 22-year-old assassin, 
whose name was withheld although it was 
revealed that he was a French citizen 
with an Italian mother, was executed by 
order of a court-martial. The order was 
carried out during a German air raid 
and at a moment when anti-aircraft fire 
drowned out the sound of the execution- 
ers’ guns. 

Next day, the French Imperial Council 
met and by a unanimous vote chose Gen. 
Henri Honoré Giraud, commander of the 
French forces in North Africa, to succeed 
Darlan as ruler of the French colonies. 
In death, Darlan—whose body lay in state 
only a hundred yards from the Council 
chamber—made possible an ending of the 
controversies between the Allies that had 
centered around the figure of the former 
Axis collaborationist. Those controversies 
went deep because they involved moral 
issues. Giraud’s appointment cleared the 
atmosphere, for apparently the general was 
acceptable to all factions in the Allied 
camp. including the Fighting French. And 
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it was fitting that it was as a soldier and 
not as a politician that Giraud took up his 
new duties. 

Thus the man the Allies had originally 
chosen to lead France back into the war 
came to power. His first job was to unite 
all Frenchmen everywhere against the 
common foe. His next task was to refash- 
ion the shattered armies of France into an 
effective fighting force for the eventual 
liberation of the homeland. 


Giraud: For that job, Giraud had un- 
usual military preparation. A graduate of 
St. Cyr, the French West Point, he started 
his military career in Algeria—as a 19- 
year-old subaltern with the Fourth Regi- 
ment of Zouaves, the famous infantry 
composed of African-born or native 
Frenchmen. And it was as a 35-year-old 
Zouave captain in the last war that he 
staged the first of his military escapes. 

Wounded during the early fighting in 
Northern France, he was left for dead on 
the battlefield but was picked up and 
hospitalized by the Germans. He quickly 
escaped but was recaptured. Then, in 
November 1914, he got away again and 
aided by the British nurse Edith Cavell 
made his way to France via Holland and 
England, bringing back military informa- 
tion. During this episode, he posed succes- 
sively in enemy territory as a butcher boy, 
coal porter, and traveling circus ringmaster. 

Giraud came out of that war after be- 
coming chief of staff of the Moroccan Di- 
vision. But his fame still rested chiefly on 
his escape and his pronounced hatred and 
contempt for the Germans. Eight vears 
later, in the Moroccan campaign against 
the Riffs, he won recognition as an out- 











Low pcin: in Giraud’s career: His second capture by the Germans 


standing leader by outfoxing and cap- 
turing Abd el Krim. For that he was made 
a general. Afterward, he held jobs as gov- 
ernor of the fortress town of Metz, com- 
mander of the Sixth Army, member of the 
Supreme War Council, and, when the pres- 
ent war broke out, commander of the 
Seventh Army on the left flank of the 
BEF. 

That set the stage for his second escape. 
In May 1940, when the Germans smashed 
through at Sedan, Gen. Maxime Weygand 
called upon Giraud to dam the flow of pan- 
zers. No sooner had he arrived than he was 
cut off by enemy tanks. He radioed back: 
“T am surrounded by a hundred German 
tanks. I am destroying them one by one.” 
But he was captured and locked up in 
medieval KGnigstein fortress, perched on 
a rock 800 feet above the Elbe near Dres- 
den. 

Thrice Giraud got away but was re- 
captured. But the next time he succeeded 
—after nearly two years’ captivity. Exaci- 
ly how the tall, gray-haired general slipped 
out of the fortress and eluded the Ger- 
mans, who offered a 100,000-mark reward 
for his capture, has never been disclosed, 
although Giraud himself whimsically said 
he used a 65-foot rope made of threads 
sent him by his wife. But the last stage of 
his escape was thrilling enough: In the 
guise of a Swiss traveling salesman, he was 
en route to Switzerland when the Gestapo 
began searching his train. Giraud prompt- 
ly capitalized on his fluent German by 
starting up an animated conversation with 
two German officers in the same car. The 
Gestapo agents didn’t interfere. 

Giraud’s arrival in Vichy last April 
posed a dilemma for Marshal Henri 
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Philippe Pétain and Chief of Government 
Pierre Laval. They urged him to return to 
KGnigstein but they dared not return him 
forcibly because of his popularity with the 
French people. Giraud agreed to negotiate 
directly with the Germans and in so do- 
ing demanded the release of 500,000 
prisoners as the price of his return. When 
the Germans refused but offered to free 
him on parole if he returned, Giraud de- 
clared that he didn’t trust any German’s 
word. And though he was a political re- 
actionary and under heavy pressure from 
Vichy, he steadfastly refused to swear that 
he would not leave France or ever again 
take up arms against Germany. 

Thus he was morally free, when the 
time came, to carry out his decision to aid 
the Allies in their campaign in French 
North Africa. Some details of how the 
63-year-old general made his way from 
unoccupied France to Algeria—and nearly 
lost his life in the process—were revealed 
for the first time last week when General 
Eisenhower commended Capt. Jerauld 
Wright of the United States Navy, who 
managed Giraud’s flight. Wright accom- 
plished the feat with the aid of the same 
British submarine that took Lt. Gen. Mark 
W. Clark, deputy American commander 
in North Africa to a secret rendezvous 
with pro-Allied French soldiers three weeks 
before the invasion. 

This time, the submarine entered an 
unidentified French harbor, and surfaced 
1,000 yards from shore. Giraud was then 
brought to the spot in a rowboat. While 
he was being transferred to the submarine, 
the rough water threw him overboard in- 
to the icy sea but he was dragged to 
safety when someone caught him bv his 
coat collar, Later he was flown to Africa. 
There, on Nov. 16, he was appointed by 
Darlan as commander of the French 
forces. 

Last week, a few hours before Darlan’s 
assassination, Giraud said that the French 
North African leaders planned to send in- 
to battle for the Allies all French war- 
ships at Alexandria, Dakar, and other 
African ports. Revealing that French fly- 
ing units were ready to go into action in 
American Curtiss P-40 fighters, he also 
declared that the French North African 
Army would be recruited to a strength of 
300,000. 


Army: That army was already gird- 
ing itself for action amid a revival of its 
old traditions. Besides serving as_ the 
watchdog of the French colonies, it has 
for years been one of the world’s most 
colorful military forces, famous for its 
spectacular uniforms and variety of per- 
sonnel. 

The backbone are the native Tirailleurs 
or sharpshooters. These infantrymen are 
organized in Moroccan, Algerian, and 
Tunisian regiments. Their reputation for . 
bravery follows a similar west-to-east 
curve. The Moroccans are considered the 
toughest—so much so that they have long 
boasted: “The Tunisian is a woman, the 
Algerian a man, and the Moroccan a war- 
rior.” However, all make fine fighters, 
largely because of the excellent system of 
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Then are several definitions for 
the lines of approach to the battlefield. 
Probably the clearest is that the force 
operating on interior lines is more con- 
centrated than its opponent, and that its 
lines of communication are converging 
rather than diverging—as is the case 
with the exterior force. 

There are three basic types of interior 
lines, which have been given -arbitrary 
names by a British writer (see charts) . 

The simplest form, Figure A, is found 
in any siege operation where the defend- 
ing force is partly or wholly surrounded. 
This situation existed at Sevastapol, at 
Tobruk, and at Stalingrad. And now the 
Germans face a similar one in Tunisia. 

The most common type, and the one 
most favored by strategists, is where the 
centrally located force is opposed by two 
converging columns (Figure B). This 
type is applicable to the present Axis 
position in the Tunisia-Tripoli zone, with 
Allied forces advancing from two ex- 
terior directions. 

The third form, Figure C, is usually 
developed in restricted battle areas. It is 
frequently employed by the side on the 
offensive. in. order. to. create interior lines 
locally by penetrating the enemy forces 
deployed in either column or line for- 
mation. This is a Napoleonic concept, fol- 
lowed often by both sides in Russia, and 
is now the basis for the Red Army’s ma- 
neuvers in its present drives. 

The global strategy directed against 
the Axis forces by the United States and 
Britain from their centralized positions, 
the movements of the Japanese within 
their Eastern Asia-Southwest Pacific 





Interior vs. Exterior Lines 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U‘S.A. Retired 


zone, and the maneuvers of Germany and 
Italy on the European Continent, are 
examples of operations on interior lines. 

But the plans of the Allies in their 
campaigns against the Japanese and those 
directed against the German citadel are 
based on operations conducted on ex- 
terior lines. 


Geography and superiority of forces, 
in general, govern the use of interior and 
exterior lines. For example, in the case 
of the global situation, American and 
British domination of the Western Hemi- 
sphere and the British Isles, with control 
of the high seas, makes the holding of 
interior lines advantageous to the Allies. 

However, the Axis forces of Japan and 
Germany, within the limits of their con- 
trolled areas, also hold advantages in 
operating on interior lines, but these are 
only temporary, as their positions are 
susceptible to encirclement and their de- 
pots and logistical lines are under enemy 
aerial bombardment. 


_operations there must be a good com- 
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To exploit the holding of interior lines 
there must be sufficient space and time in 
which to maneuver within the area, al- 
though too much space may destroy this 
advantage. The hostile forces must be 
kept separated or prevented from co- 
ordinated, combined, and simultaneous 
action. The situation must permit holding 
the initiative so that one element of the 
encircling enemy can be fought at a time 
and defeated. The command must attack 
in some direction at all times, for should 
it pass to the defensive on all fronts it 
is doomed. 

On the other hand, exterior lines postu- 
late greater numbers, and that all fronts 
are pushed actively. For success in the 


munication system that will permit co- 
ordinated action. Supply lines must be 
kept open from the rear to advance bases 
and to the battle fronts. Attack or threat 
of an offensive all along the enemy line 
must be maintained until the D-day for 
launching the main drive against the in- 
most citadel of the entire position of the 
enemy. 

It is the Allies’ possession of global 
interior lines and their holding controlled 
exterior lines within the two great thea- 
ters of operation—Eastern Asia and Eu- 
rope—that will, in the end, “Command 
the victory.” 
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command, which calls for the use as sub- 
alterns and noncoms of African-born 
Frenchmen, who thoroughly understand 
the natives. 

The Germans made France responsible 
for defending its own empire and limited 
the French forces in North Africa to 
150,000 men, and though the troops had 
been deprived of all arms, except port- 
able weapons and light cannon, the French 
began to use this 150,000-man pool as 
a training center for a large force, just 
as Germany in the days of the Wei- 
mar Republic used its 100,000-man Reichs- 
wehr as a nucleus for a much larger 
army. 

That is one reason why the French 
should be able to make a quick expansion 


of their present forces pending the arrival 


of American Lend-Lease equipment to give 
them striking power. Moreover, the mili- 
tary potential includes some 800 highly 
trained pilots who fought in the Battle 
of France and later went to Africa to take 


civilian pilot jobs. In French West Africa, 
60,000 Senegalese troops noted for their 
fighting zeal are available. 


Campaign: That the French forces 


.were already playing an increasing role in 


the Tunisian campaign was evident last 
week. Despite bad weather that marked 
the continuance of the rainy season and 
restricted most of the fighting to local 
skirmishes, French units armed with equip- 
ment borrowed from American troops car- 
ried out several thrusts against Axis forces 
in the central and southern sectors. In 
one of these, they recaptured the town of 
Pichon, 60 miles west of Sousse, a port on 
the Eastern Tunisian coast. 

How the French were faring was de- 
scribed by Merrill Mueller, Newsweex’s 
correspondent with the Allies. Writing 
from French Battle Headquarters, he 
cabled: “I have just spent a week operat- 
ing offensively with French forces which 
as recently as Nov. 7 possessed only suffi- 


cient strength in numbers and equipment 
for policing duties in the service of the 
Axis. Only certain key officers in each 
garrison were permitted sidearms and 
these weapons had been made harmless. 
Likewise key parts were removed from 
all maehine guns and light artillery. All 
this was done by Axis armistice commis-- 
sioners, mostly ‘Italians. The French Air 
Force was not only grounded through lack 


of gasoline but suffered the humiliation of. . 


having military airfields plowed up by Ital- 
ians and hangars dynamited. 

“What French armored forces were here 
—a handful of 1930 light infantry tanks 
and armored cars—were left untouched 
but kept under watchful Axis eyes. The 
Axis forces apparently believed they had 
little to fear from this type of ‘cheese- 
box’ armor. But I’ve seen courageous 
Frenchmen guarding key mountain passes 
and roads in the same cheeseboxes despite 
sometimes disastrous fire. 

“The Axis commission also did a good 
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job in installing a deep sense of defeat 
and futility among members of the once- 
proud French Army. But the continued 
arrival of strong units of the Anglo- 
American armies and the increasing roar 
of Allied aircraft in the skies convinced 
most French doubters. Once again this 
part of the French Empire is mobilizing. 
Each day more recruits join the colors 
and more equipment is passed over by the 
Allies. And each week more battle-famous 
regiments swing out from training to 
join the never-ending procession east- 
ward.” 


Libya Leapfrog 

In the race from Agheila to Tripoli, the 
British Eighth Army reached the halfway 
mark last week. Driving the fleeing Afrika 
Korps relentlessly across the desert, Gen. 
Sir Bernard L. Montgomery’s forces cap- 
tured Sirte, a tiny port on the Gulf of 
Sidra, whence long caravan trails curve in- 
land. As the British ground troops pushed 
ahead miles each day, the RAF followed 
close on their heels and, operating from 
airdromes just behind the advancing bat- 
tle lines, provided close aerial support for 
the army. How the RAF was able to do 
this was a story of technical ingenuity and 
flexibility. 

As one German position after another 
fell to the British, RAF engineers first 
moved in to de-mine the ground and set 
up stations for fighter squadrons close to 
the newly captured post. Then, in leapfrog 
style, farther on, still more stations were 
established for advance fighter squadrons. 
In the first four weeks of the campaign, 
more than 120 enemy airfields in Egypt 
and Libya were thus recaptured and com- 
missioned by the RAF. 

In this game of air-base hopping, no one 
plays a more important part than the sap- 
pers and Royal Electrical Mechanical En- 
gineers (the Remes), who sweep over the 
mined area with an electrical device re- 
sembling a vacuum cleaner (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 9). When the ground is safe, the 
Remes signal back for the “mobile” fighter 
squadron to fly in. This squadron of twelve 
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Air-borne supplies helped the RAF leapfrog into new airdromes 


fighters with an equal number of reserves 
is manned by 30 pilots. It is a completely 
self-sufficient unit for short-period opera- 
tions at the front. 

Along with the squadron come several 
Lockheed transports bringing stores, equip- 
ment of the most urgent sort, and person- 
nel, such as a few fitters. One Lockheed 
can transport about as much as a medium- 
sized truck. Although bombers are easily 
adaptable to transport work in a pinch, 
just now they are more urgently needed 
for bombing. 

Close behind the transports come squad- 
rons of trucks, containing essential ground 
crews and enough fuel and ammunition for 
one or two operations. As 70 per cent of 
the desert landing grounds are without 
buildings, the mobile squadron truck fleet 
contains a “cook house” on wheels. (The 
forward fighter crews subsist largely on 
iron rations.) It also includes a radio truck 
with a small electrical generator, plus a 
hand generator for emergency use, as well 
as tanker trucks and others with tents and 
much-needed stores. Mobile units are 
equipped for only the simplest repair work. 
Badly shot-up planes must retire to the 
rear airdromes with their more complete 
workshops. 

The establishment of an advance air sta- 
tion is handled with businesslike precision. 
One RAF officer commanding a forward 
airfield told how the ground crew unloaded 
supplies for 24 British aircraft and had 
them air-borne from a new ground within 
65 minutes. 

At the present rate of the Eighth Army 
advance, this type of mobile fighter squad- 
ron will remain at one landing ground for 
no longer than four or five days. (The 
speed of leapfrog technique was illustrated 
by two Australian fighter squadrons which 
traveled 800 miles in fourteen days in six 
vast strides.) Then it will be overtaken by 
the most forward light and medium bomb- 
er squadrons, which have a similar setup. 
The fighters move on to the next landing 
ground, which in the meantime has been 
thoroughly de-mined by the Remes. Thus 
the RAF leapfrogging goes on westward 
through the desert toward Tripoli. 
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Four More Foxholes 


This dispatch was received from Merrill 
Mueller, chief of Newsweex’s London 
bureau, who is now on the Tunisian front. 


Garsa, Tunisia (by wireless) —You 
drive miles across empty wasteland, as 
flat as a billiard table and extremely dan- 
gerous during air attacks, then roll down 
a hilly pass through a breach in an old 
Roman wall and you find yourself in the 
middle of a Beau Geste setting. Here em- 
pires of old have left their mark, Cartha- 
ginian, Roman, Vandal, and Arab, and 
here famous French regiments defended 
their outpost forts. 

This is a country of camel and donkey 
paths, of decaying Roman aqueducts and 
triumphal arches, and the remains of once 
proud cities and towns; of brilliantly green, 
palm-studded oases which have been im- 
portant military objectives through the 
centuries; of proud Arab tribes who refuse 
to bow even ‘today to the white man’s rule 
and who continue migrating back and 
forth freely through no man’s land and the 
battle lines. 


Gafsa is typical as any of these outpost .. 
towns and consists of a dusty or muddy . 


Arab village (depending on the weather) . 
The largest buildings are the police head- 
quarters and post office. The landscape is 


dominated by a local fort of mixed Roman, ~ 


Arab, and French architecture. 

Operating with Franco-American group 
patrols in this forward area is tricky and 
highly interesting work. Their missions are 
called “combat intelligence.” Using any 
type of motor vehicle on these roads or 
paths means keeping an extremely sharp 
anti-aircraft lookout for German Junkers. 
The complete destruction of one car last 
week by four Junkers—none of us luckily 
were near it—taught us a lesson. The pa- 
trols range ahead of the Allied “bomb 
line,” which means that you are a target 
for your own aircraft if you get off the 
routes and schedules laid down with the 
Air Forces for protection. Then you never 
know when you are likely to bump smack 
into Axis movement from the opposite 
direction resulting in a lively and bitter 
engagement until one patrol or the other 
loses the field. 

We saw no enemy patrols on either of 
our two night sorties. But on the first we 
did escort a French patrol past a German 
strong point and then remained silently 
waiting in the blackness while the small 
French force penetrated a further 50 miles 
behind the Axis lines. You feel like putting 
a silencer on your breathing when you are 
lying east of some enemy strong point, 
even though you know you are some dis- 
tance from it and can only be accidentally 
discovered by a wandering patrol or sentry. 


The other night I accompanied an 


American patrol part way on its mission to 


spy out an Italian stronghold. As I dined 
on cold corned beef out of the can before 
starting, I noticed the spirits of the boys 
pick up as they listened to the London re- 
broadcast of an American radio program. 
Trucks took us part way,.the men did the 
balance on foot, and I was ordered to re- 
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main behind as they stole off in the dark- 
ness. 

Our soldiers treat this business as an 
older and deadlier version of the Cow- 
boys and Indians game and with amazing 
adeptness. The patrol wasn’t gone long. 
Their pussy-foot return on the gravel 
desert was so good that we were nearly 
caught by surprise—they had taken off 
their shoes and muddied their faces like 
Rangers. 

On the road home the dawn broke with 
the suddenness of this southern region. 
We passed burned-out Axis tanks and air- 
craft, several wrecked American planes, 
and destroyed trucks. They all seemed de- 
liberately placed to emphasize the roaring 
intrusion of modern warfare upon the 


-peaceful skeletons of former campaigns. 


One tired American corporal gazing dis- 
tantly across these historic surroundings 
reminded us of something almost forgot- 
ten. “Nuts,” he said, “four more foxholes 
to Christmas.” 


Waor? 
AstoriA 


Ram Ram, Jad Jao 


Yanks in India Master Lingo 
and Learn How to Get Along 


Their first sight of India was dishearten- 
ing. In America, it was springtime. But in 
India everything was brown, dry, hidden 
behind clouds of swirling dust. The sand 
got into eyes and ears and crept into food. 
And day and night, the mercury hovered 
above 120. 

In this dust and heat, the American 
boys went to work. They built their camps 
and bases and repair shops on a shoestring. 
Boards from airplane crates became tent 
floors. Salvaged rusty nails held together 
mess buildings. Plane-belly tanks, hoisted 
atop trees, served as water towers. 

Then the monsoon shifted, and the 
rains began. Army tents turned into little 
islands in a sea of mud. The walks became 
shallow canals, and often soldiers disap- 





From Yank, the Army newspaper 


Soldiering in India: Personal servants and hard work came together 


peared from sight as they skidded into 
the flanking ditches. Thin streams of 
water squirted through the soaked can- 
vas, and shoes turned green with mold. 

Thus, the soldiers came to India, and 
last week they celebrated Christmas by 
snake dancing through the streets of New 
Delhi and eating turkey at camps in the 
shadow of the Himalayas. Many of them 
were Texans, many Negroes. Some were 
airmen, some technicians, others tank 
drivers. On the whole they didn’t like 
India, with its strange conglomeration of 
peoples and tongues, still stranger cus- 
toms, and a striking lack of comforts. 
They came to do a tough job. They want- 
ed to do it quickly, and then go back 
home. 

But the Americans have learned to live 
in India. They have learned to shout 
Ram Ram in greeting to a bazaar passer- 
by, or jad jao (beat it) to an annoying 
beggar. They have picked up a smatter- 
ing of Hindustani and some other tongues. 
They have visited Hindu homes, for a 
dinner of hot curried dishes. They have 
even persuaded Hindu belles to come to 
Army dances, even if the girls are still 
escorted to and from the halls by their 
parents, uncles, and brothers. 

No more leaking tents remain. Instead, 
the soldiers live in well-built barracks, 


_ with cold running water, overhead fans, 


mosquito nets, recreation halls, and writ- 
ing rooms with pianos. For each ten men 
there is an Indian servant, to sweep floors, 
make beds, and shine shoes. And for ex- 
tra comfort, many a soldier has acquired 
a private “bearer” (servant), to take care 
of the dreary chores of military life. When 
one private was reprimanded for badly 
shined shoes, he is supposed to have re- 
plied: “Yes, sir, I will tell my bearer that 
he must do better next time.” 

Health is excellent. The main reason is 
the inoculations against cholera, typhus, 
smallpox, tetanus, and yellow fever given 
to every man. Venereal disease infections 
are strikingly low. The mosquito nets have 
kept malaria down. And the extensive 
program of recreation, ranging from base- 
ball to badminton and fishing, has kept 
the men fit. 

In the summer, heat-exhausted men 
have been flown from the steaming low- 
lands to Kashmir, in the snow-capped 
Himalayas, for a ten-day stay on lake 
houseboats. Others spent their vacations 
in the cool, forested mountains, fishing or 
hunting for wildcats, boars, or even tigers. 

Much thought has been given to tne 
problem of food. With imported peanut 
butter quoted at $1 a pound and canned 
pears costing $1.25, the feeding of the 
soldiers has been a major problem. For 
example, an air base in Assam was sup- 
plied every month with a bargeload of 
food from Calcutta. Most of it was 
brought over an 1,800-mile-route to the 
base by truck, leaving on a semiweekly 
schedule. The perishable products were 
hauled by transport plane. The camp 
raised its own ducks and chickens, trained 
its own Hindu butchers and bakers, and 
started cultivating a vegetable patch. 

One of the difficulties was the shortage 
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The Phantom concrete ship run by 
radio (Newsweek, Dec. 28) is not as 
novel an idea as the use for which it is 
intended. . 

If a number of these craft can cruise 
together and do all the things required 
of ordinary ships in a convoy, a step 
forward has been made. As cargo car- 
riers these craft are cheap to build and 
carry much cargo for their size. Further- 
more, they are apparently seaworthy, 
are more difficult to spot on the surface, 
and possibly are, on account of their 


a torpedo than an ordinary merchant 
ship. 

But if these ships will not perform in 
convoy, according to the demands of 
sea practice, then they are not much 
better than so many cargo hulls, which 
require a crew for handling or, stripped 
of their engines, need a tug for towing. 

At a casual glance, it might be that 
these Phantom craft would be more use- 
ful when run individually coastwise, and 
controlled from shore bases, if practica- 
ble, or by blimps, rather than trans- 
ocean-wise in convoy. 

Remote control is not a new naval 
practice. The old target ship Iowa, before 
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compartmentation, harder to sink with: 


The Phantom Ship: Some Questions Are in Order 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, US.N. Retired 


she was sunk in Panama Bay in 1923 by 
the armor-piercing shells of the Missis- 
sippi, under remote control from another 
ship, could do the things outlined above. 
The Utah later took her place, and two 
destroyers were converted into target 
ships. But all of these craft required up- 
keep crews, for there never was a craft 
sailing blue water that did not require 
constant upkeep to function efficiently. 
This means more than port overhauls. It 
means constant upkeep at sea, if the voy- 
age is long. 

Now let us attempt to visualize a 
number of these crewless Phantoms in a 
convoy, in terms of sea practice and not 
of theory. To begin with, the size of the 
convoy would probably have to be lim- 
ited, or more than one control ship pro- 
vided. The need for escort has not been 
diminished but rather increased, for the 
Phantoms carry no guns,: and, while the 
gun is a poor reply to the submarine. 
against air attack it is very useful. 

Suppose something goes wrong during 
a long voyage, on a dark night in a heavy 
sea? There is no expert in the crew to 
jump below and fix it. Suppose the rud- 
der jams hard over? It will require a 
super degree of remote control to prevent 


a collision, something well-found ships 
have not always been able to avoid. 

It is easier said than done to send a 
repair crew on a stormy night at sea 
from a control ship to a Phantom. What 
happens to the rest of the convoy while 
the control ship stops to lower boats for 
the repair crew? If an escort ship takes 
over that job, while the control ship 
goes on with the convoy, how many 
experts would there be in that repair 
crew? And, since the control ship is the 
weak link in the whole chain, every 
submarine in the attack would, at any 
cost, direct its. torpedoes at her. 

If she is sunk, what happens to the 
convoy? It drifts hopelessly on the ocean, 
to be picked up at leisure and sunk one 
by one, by gunfire or torpedoes. Nor can 
an escort hover around forever trying to 
protect it, or endeavoring to send crews 
to man the various derelicts. 

The control offering the fewest oppor- 
tunities for interruption would seem to 
be air control for that portion of coast- 
wise or transocean passage safe from 
enemy air attack. Aircraft are too fast, 
and their effective control range is lim- 
ited. This would appear to make the 
work fall on the lighter-than-air ships. 
But even here control would have to 
be shifted in the areas where heavy en- 
emy air attack is encountered. 

However, the great need now is not 
some new defense measure but a way 
to carry the offense against the sub- 
marine. 








of meat. Cows are sacred to the Hindu: 
pigs are anathema to the Moslem. That 
means few steaks or pork chops. Turkeys, 
for the Thanksgiving dinner, had to be 
gathered all over India for months in ad- 
vance, and no mess .was compelled to 
serve peacocks, which Hindu caterers were 
trying to foist upon the American cooks. 
Fruits are plentiful, from oranges to the 
luscious mangoes. Ice cream is available 
in small quantities, and in the summer 3 
pounds of ice daily are alloted to each 
man. 

The supply facilities have gradually 
caught up with the hunger for candy, 
soda drinks, and American cigarettes. The 
PX’s (post exchanges) now ration out 
cigarettes, cigars, canned tomato juice, 
chocoiate bars, chewing gum, and soda 
pop. To halt outside profiteering, the 
Army has also instituted its own version of 
the OPA, in which the soldiers are ordered 
to pay no more than the prescribed price 
for their town purchases. It works. 

More generously paid than the British 
Tommies, the Americans have been a 
godsend to India. Jewelry stores, snake 
charmers, and the owners of shikara (lake 
gondolas) have taken a new lease on life. 
Every soldier has acquired trinkets, rugs, 
and strange utensils. Cobra charmers have 
been declared out of bounds, since a snake 
bit a soldier. The shikara proprietors have 
gone Yankee, advertising their comforts 
in a manner intended to inspire the Amer- 


ican soldier: “Mae West—best spring 
seats” or “Viceroy of India—love spring 
seat.” 

During the past eight months, the 
American soldier has pursued a strict 
hands-off course in tangled Indian politics. 
He has shown respect for the complexities 
of the caste system, though he notes: “If 
something has got to be done, it gets done, 
caste or no caste.” He has learned to keep 
out of the way of cows, goats, and dogs, 
for they might well be sacred. He has 
even had to revise his rules of fighting, for 
the Hindu has a very marked distaste for 
fisticuffs. 

But for eight, ten, often fourteen hours 
a day, the soldier in India works as hard 
as he has ever worked in his life, in dust, 
intense heat, and frequently in great 
danger. The Americans have established 
numerous air bases, supply depots, repair 
centers, defense works, and frontier out- 
posts. They have leveled miles of run- 
ways, laid highways, and drained swamps. 
They have built barracks and hangars, 
dug endless ditches, patched up and sent 
into the skies planes which once seemed 
beyond repair. 

The motorized transport units, with 
their headquarters in Karachi, have con- 
quered almost insuperable difficulties of 
trans and supply. The men of the 
Tenth Air Force, with headquarters in 
New Delhi, have built up an organization 
of tremendous striking power, whose sting 


the Japanese felt last week from Lashio, 
on the Burma Road, to Rangoon, on the 
Indian Ocean. One soldier, worn out after 
the day’s work, composed this inscription 
for his tombstone: “Died, in addition to 
his other duties, at no expense to the 
government.” 

The outposts of the Tenth Air Force are 
now scattered through the wilderness of 
the Naga Hills, along the Burma border. 
Here, without experience in jungle fighting 
or without knowledge of savage lore, the 
American boys have put fierce head- 
hunters to work to perfect a marvelously 
efficient air-raid-warning web. And, though 
lacking in the most primitive comforts, 
they have scorned offers of replacement. 

Herbert L. Matthews, New York Times 
correspondent, who visited one of these 
lonely camps, told the story of one of the 
men he met, Sgt. Leon F. Meyer of Fresno, 
Calif. A good top sergeant, a born diplo- 
mat and a poet to boot, Meyer has thus 
far been equal to all demands. One of 
these arose when the head-hunters’ king 
came to the camp one day to ask for 
three months’ rent in advance—a total 
of $13.50—because he wanted to marry 
for the eleventh time and wanted to buy 
a good wife. 

It wouldn’t have been politic to be too 
generous, and after formal and protracted 
negotiations the sergeant finally allowed 
the king a month’s rent. When the mar 
riage day arrived, the Americans were the 
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these Americans. He collapsed from exhaustion after be- 


International 





; Acme 
Buna Front: Witness to the pressure the Allies have ing captured. Group at right is receiving absolution from 
put on in the Buna-Gona sector is the Jap at the feet of heavily bearded Father Stephen Dzienis, Detroit Army 


chaplain, before moving up to the battle at Buna. 





guests of honor. However, shortly before 
the end of the ceremony they were asked 
to leave: the head-hunters were getting 
drunk on rice beer, and the king feared 
heads might fall. 

Another delicate problem arose when the 
king proposed an alliance between his 
tribe and the United States. When the 
offer was turned down, the king asked for 
assurances that the Americans would not 
stay on his lands forever. Sergeant Meyer 
pulled out stationery and penned a heart- 
felt document: 


Roses are red 
Violets are blue; 
When the war’s over 
We will skiddoo. 


Luftwaffe’s Strength 


How thin has the Luftwaffe been 
stretched by the demands of campaigns on 
80 many different fronts? In London last 
week, the Aeroplane magazine, which 
usually has authoritative sources, gave an 
estimate of how bad the strain on the Ger- 
man air force had become. 

The Aeroplane placed total German 
strength at closer to 4,000 planes in opera- 
tional squadrons (the total number of 
Nazi machines of all kinds, however, may 
be between 30,000 and 40,000) than to 
the 5.000 to 6.000 the Luftwaffe had at 
the height of its power. Losses now average 
around 2,500 a month from accidents and 
in action while production is not quite 
large enough to replace them. 

About one-third of the Luftwaffe’s 
operational squadrons are used on the Rus- 
sian front, plus about half of the transport 


craft available. More than half of the 
German strength is engaged against the 
RAF and USAAF. The squadrons on the 
Russian front have a high percentage of 
bombers and in the Mediterranean and 
Western Europe a high percentage of 
fighters. 

The Aeroplane breaks down German 
strength in the west and in the Mediter- 
ranean as follows: in Tunisia, 180 fighters 
and bombers; in Sicily and Southern Italy, 
700 planes; in Libya, attached to Rommel’s 
army, only 100; in Southern France, 200; 
in Northern France, 700 of all types; in 
Holland, Belgium, and the Northwest 
German coast, 200; and inside the Reich 
itself, 700 night fighters. 

From the Luftwaffe’s plight, the Aero- 
plane drew an optimistic conclusion: “Un- 
less the present diminishing rate is check- 
able, the Luftwaffe will soon be crippled 
forever and incapable of mounting a major 
offensive anywhere without withdrawing 
almost all semblance of air cover from 
other fronts.” 


Profession 


Czar Nicholas II of Russia was not a 
man noted for. brilliance or wit. But he 
did make one classic remark. “Rumania,” 
said the Czar with scorn, “that’s not a 
country, it’s a profession.” Last week, 
in a tour of the Russian battlefields, 
Henry Shapiro, United Press Moscow cor- 
respondent, found that the Rumanians 
hadn’t changed much since they excited 
Nicholas’s derision. A captured Rumaniati 
general told Shapiro of how the Soviets 
had sent an officer to negotiate the sur- 


render of his force and added: “Inci- 
dentally, I must apologize for the be- 
havior of my orderly. He picked the 
pocket of the Soviet negotiator and stole 
his watch.” 


Pacific Christmas 


Bombed into the headlines by day-by- 
day American air attacks, the little Japa- 
nese airdrome at Munda, set in a mangrove 
forest behind the blue Roviana Lagoon, 
got its fourteenth and heaviest blow on 
Christmas Eve (Solomons time). Sweep- 
ing up from Guadalcanal, only 30 minutes’ 
flying distance, American dive bombers 
and fighters destroyed 24 Japanese planes 
and silenced the Munda anti-aircraft sys- 
tem. All the planes returned safely to Hen- 
derson Field. 

The next day, Boeing Fortresses from 
the same American base made a Christmas 
raid on Rabaul, the first attack by planes 
from Guadalcanal on the important 
Japanese position on New Britain. The 
B-17s blasted Rabaul harbor, which up to 
that time had been attacked only by planes 
from General MacArthur’s sphere in New 
Guinea and Australia. The Fortresses 
scored direct hits on a large Japanese 
transport or cargo ship. All the bombers 
returned safely from the 1,200-mile jour- 
ney. 

At the same time, reports of an even 
longer American bombing raid came by 
way of Tokyo. On the night of Dec. 23, 
the Axis broadcast declared, Japanese 
forces occupying Wake Island, scene of the 
courageous American stand of just one 
year ago, were bombed by Fortresses 
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which came “from the region of Midway.” 
The round-trip flight from Midway to 
Wake involves approximately 2,200 miles, 
the longest operational flight ever made. 
The last time American planes had bombed 
Wake was in June. 


Push in the Ukraine 


To the people of the Nazi-held Ukraine, 
Premier Joseph Stalin last week addressed 
a jubilant message: “The Ukraine is and 
will be Soviet. Our troops have already 
liberated the first Ukrainian villages. Let 
liberty-loving peoples struggle. expand, 
and strengthen in the Ukraine, in the rear 
of. the German robbers.” 

Three days earlier, in the teeth of a 
blinding blizzard, Red troops had _re- 
entered Russia’s “breadbasket,” which 
they lost the previous summer. Elsewhere 
—in the swamplands west of Moscow, in 
the salt marshes of Stalingrad, and in 
the Caucasian mountains—similar drives 
punched huge holes in the Nazi lines. 

The Nazis had overrun the Ukraine at 
a steady 17-mile-a-day clip. As_ they 
opened their newest drive, the Reds were 
regaining this territory at the rate of 10 
to 15 miles a day. They achieved this de- 
spite fierce storms and over a battle zone 
550 miles long and 250 miles wide. And 
already they had recaptured more terri- 
tory than they did in the entire campaign 
of last winter. 

The most important thrust was that 
across the mouth of the Don River loop. 
Two columns, racing southward along a 
railway (see map) reached halfway to 
their goal at Rostov. a hundred-odd miles 


away. In the first nine days, the two armies 
covered 84 to 118 miles, captured 49,700 
prisoners, and acquired tremendous booty. 

But action was just as fierce at other 
points. Velikiye Luki, a bare 90 miles 
from the Latvian border, was under direct 
assault. Another offensive sprang out of 
the ruins of Stalingrad, shrouded with 
virgin snow. Still another knifed to Kotel- 
nikov, 90 miles southwest of Stalingrad. 


Generals: The generals directing the 
new offensives were unknown even to most 
Russians. The products of the new Soviet 
military crop, they were all young, tough, 
highly competent, and thoroughly indoc- 
trinated with Communist philosophy. Most 
of them won their spurs in the civil war, 
and were then put through the Red mili- 
tary academies. They practiced with great 
tank and gun formations, parachute troops, 
and defense in depth while the Germans 
were still limited by the Versailles Treaty 
to dummy tanks. And in the campaigns 
against Japan and Finland, the Red“young- 
sters” put their theories to fiery tests. 

Three of these generals broke into the 
headlines, but only one was familiar to the 
English-speaking world. He was Lt. Gen. 
Philip Golikoff, who visited Washington 
and London in August 1941 at the head of 
a military mission. The newspapermen who 
waited for him to emerge from conferences 
with President Roosevelt still remember 
his steady blue eyes, his clean-shaven 
head, and his barrel chest with the rib- 
bons of the coveted orders of Lenin, the 
Red Bamner, and the Red Star. Forty-two 
years old, Golikoff is married and has two 
daughters. 


True to type, Golikoff entered the Red 
Army in 1918, fought in the civil war, and 
attended the Soviet military academy. His 
rise was slow until the Finnish campaign, 
in which he distinguished himself. Last 
year, he was named in dispatches when his 
army helped to beat back the onslaught on 
Moscow. For months in action in the south 
as chief of the Voronezh sector, Golikoff 
has now been chosen by Stalin to “liberate 
the Ukraine.” 

The second prong of the Voronezh drive 
was headed by Col. Gen. Nikolai Vatutin, 
chief of the southwestern sector. So little 
was known of him that even the Soviet 
officials in Washington pleaded ignorance. 
But in blinding snow storms, Vatutin’s 
men outpaced all other Red columns. 

The third drive—from Stalingrad—was 

led by Lt. Gen. Vassilii Chuikoff, also 42. 
Four months ago, Stalin put him in com- 
mand of the city’s defense. From a hill. 
Chuikoff watched the inferno that was 
Stalingrad and made up his mind not to 
retreat. He didn’t, and his 62nd Army 
called him “General Stubbornness.” Last 
week, he told Henry Shapiro of the United 
Press—the first American correspondent 
tu visit the Stalingrad front—the story of 
the city’s defense: 
“German bombs had _ transformed the 
city into one great fire. Our units were 
tired. There were many whining pessimists 
in the army. I threw these panicky people 
out of the army righi away and set to 
work. First, we had to create a spirit of 
firmness. I told our men we could not 
retreat beyond the Volga . . . This was a 
battle of life or death. 

“The German command thought we 
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hadn’t enough guts. They hoped to push 
us into the Volga with one blow . . . The 
main characteristic of the battle [was] 
close-distance fighting, and I don’t mean 
the kind of fighting we study at the mili- 
tary academies. Naturally, we had to work 
out new methods . . . However, all these 
weapons would have been of no value if 
they were not in the hands of men willing 
to die for freedom. All our men used to 
say: “There is no land beyond the Volga.’ 
That was the end of their world.” 


Sur le Schnozzle 


The Germans felt pretty safe at Romil- 
ly-sur-Seine. It was some 80 miles south- 
east of Paris and planes attacking it would 
have to fly across most of Northern France 
before they reached the little riverside 
town. It seemed a good place for an air 
base and the Nazis built a big one there. 

On Dec. 20 the United States Army Air 
Forces ended Romilly’s immunity to air 
attack. A fleet of Boeing Fortresses and 
Consolidated Liberators flew across France 


‘in perfect weather and severely bombed 


the Nazi base. German fighters all along 
the route rose to attack the big bombers. 
As usual, they took more punishment 
than they were able to inflict. Forty-four 
Nazi planes were shot down, and the 
American formations lost six bombers— 
their largest loss in any operation so far. 
But, said one crew, their bombs hit Romil- 
ly-sur-Seine “sur le schnuzzle.” 

The RAF followed up the Romilly: at- 
tack with a renewal of the night raids on 
the Reich. Duisburg was heavily bombed 


on one night and the following night, 


Munich felt the weight of the block-buster 
projectiles. German communiqués admit- 
ted property damage and civilian losses— 
a statement that always indicates con- 
siderable damage. 


Significance 


The Romilly raid represented the deep- 
est penetration that American bombers 
have yet made into the European Con- 
tinent. A circle drawn with England as the 
center and the distance to Romilly as the 
radius will include Cologne and the Ruhr. 
Furthermore, if the American planes had 
raided the Ruhr instead of Romilly, they 
probably would have encountered no more 
fighter opposition than they did in France. 
These factors made the Romilly attack 
the biggest step toward the. daylight 
bombing of Germany itself that American 
airmen have taken so far. 


Fowl Play 


While his “Sky Dragons” were raiding a 
Japanese air base in Indo-China, Col. 
Robert Scott, chief of the fighter command 
in China, went hunting for wild fowl. Just 
as he was returning to the camp with 80 
pounds of birds, the air-raid sirens began 
to shriek. Hurriedly tossing the-dead birds 
into his fighter plane, Scott took off, inter- 
cepting three enemy raiders and shooting 
down one. Then he returned and presented 
the fowl to the base mess. 














The heart of Genoa after RAF raids 


What the Allied Air Raids Have Done to Italy 


Life in Italy has probably been disrupted by air raids to a greater degree than 
in any other country, considering the weight of bombs dropped. On Dec. 24 the 
British Air Ministry announced that four raids on Turin alone had seriously dam- 
aged 70 important war factories. What has already happened is an index to what 
may be done and bears directly on the chances of knocking Italy out from the 
air. Since this is one of the most important considerations shaping Allied policy, 
NEwswEEK herewith presents an analysis of the effect of the raids so far on Italy. 
It is based on material which Newsweex’s London bureau obtained from reliable 


sources. 


At a rough estimate, Italian produc- 
tion in the cities bombed—and they 
are the main production centers—has 
been cut in half. It is true that Italian 
industry is smaller, both absolutely and 
on a per capita basis, than that of Ger- 
many. But a production of 700 planes 
a month can’t be sneezed at. 

Unlike British industry, the Italian 
production machine is concentrated 
and exceedingly inflexible. It is there- 
fore very brittle and susceptible to dis- 
location by bombing. Furthermore, the 
Italians are not good at the improvisa- 
tion needed to start bombed factories 
functioning again. There is no evidence 


that Italy has an adequate air-raid 


precautions scheme either in operation 
or even planned on paper. And there is 
no reserve pool of labor to clear up 
damage or make emergency repairs to 
such installations as water mains. 
Despite the frightened exodus of 
civilians from the cities—a development 
that seldom occurred in the heavily 
bombed towns of either Germany or 
Britain—Italy still has no wholesale 
evacuation scheme. Individuals must 
simply shift for themselves. For exam- 
ple, the Rome radio on Nov. 21 sug- 
gested that women and children leave 
the target areas “if they wish and are 
able to do so.” Many of those who 
have been able to, have reacted by at- 
tempting to crowd into Rome, on the 
theory that the Eternal City will be pro- 


claimed an open town by the Italian 
Government and thus escape Allied air 
raids. 

Regular fares are charged those who 
go to the country at night by train. 
There are no signs whatever that a sys- 
tem has been devised for removing 
workers from cities at night with the 
result that a large percentage arrives 
late for work and there are many ab- 
sentees. Rent for rooms in country 
houses has soared sky high. A great 
percentage of the poor laboring popu- 
lation is thus unable to leave the target 
areas. Even the wealthy have trouble 
getting enough money because of the 
currency shortage. The evacuation of 
children to the country has already 
broken down because the country 
schools cannot accommodate them. 

Martial ‘law has been declared in 
many towns. On Dec. 1 in Turin, Under 
Secretary of Justice Puzzolu held a 
meeting to formulate military rule in 
“this exceptional moment.” On Dec. 19 
a military high commissioner under 
orders of the high command took over 
posts in Naples hitherto held by the 
civilian authorities. The well-known 
newspaper Popolo d'Italia summed it 
up in a surprisingly outspoken com- 
ment: “Is there nothing can be done? 
What are we young and old to think if 
after twenty years of the Fascist regime 
we are unable to control and regulate 
the economic situation?” 
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Forceful Manpower Control 


Is Blueprinted in Clark Plan 


Congress Battle Foreseen 
Over Compulsory Worker Draft 
Covering All Able Civilians 


Are we really backing up our fighting 
men? As the war entered its thirteenth 
month, that question prodded the con- 
science of Americans. 

It loomed in Arizona: the state which 
grows the most long-staple cotton needed 
for parachutes and balloons was having 
trouble getting enough cotton pickers; 
they preferred to pick short-staple cot- 
ton. 

It hovered over San Francisco’s Golden 
Gate, whence a shipload of civilian work- 
ers recently departed, bound for Pearl 
Harbor to make installations—with only 
81 signed up for the 250 berths available. 

It appeared in the Rockies, where the 
War Labor Board’s 40 per cent wage 
raise for copper miners failed to attract 
the needed labor to the hard-pressed, war- 
vital hard-rock mines—although there 
were miners aplenty elsewhere. 

The question, in fact. agitated all sec- 
tions of the nation, as manpower short- 
ages popped up daily and_ the 
country grew increasingly aware 


Plattsburg idea of civilian military train- 
ing camps. It was Clark’s outline of a se- 
lective-service measure that was followed 
in fundamentals by the final Selective 
Service Act of 1940, 

Firm in the belief that “common de- 
cency” to our fighting forces imposes on 
every able-bodied man and woman an 
obligation to help the war effort by non- 





International 


Clark's plan may stir up a big fight 


combatant work “as, when, and where 
required by the government,” and acting 
as a free agent without binding Adminis- 
tration ties, the public-spirited New 
Yorker first studied the compulsory work- 
service acts of Britain, Australia, and New 
Zealand. “Why should we be so arrogant 
and careless as to suppose that we can 
fight a full-scale war without organizing 
as effectively as these. our Allies?” he 
asked. 

Clark then drew up his own so-called 
National War Service Act. The third 
draft, sent to Congress and the press for 
critical comment and discussion, now rests 
on McNutt’s desk. The same congress- 
men with whom Clark collaborated on 
the 1940 draft act may present his new- 
est creation to the 78th Congress. Sen. 
Warren R. Austin, Vermont Republican 
who has already consulted with Cark, 
promised to press for early enactment. 


Provisions: Under the Clark plan, 
all men between 18 and 65 and all women 
between 18 and 50 would be liable for 
“national service.” The President would 
have the power to assign them to such 
nonmilitary service as he deemed “neces- 
sary for the successful prosecution of the 
war,” including war production, transpor- 
tation, agriculture, and training for such 
work. 

Those exempt from the law would be 
men and women already in the armed 
forces, any woman with a child or chil- 
dren under 18 living with her and 
under her care, and a few other 





that an executive order creating a 
single manpower boss (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 14) was not the end, but 
only the beginning, of manpower 
troubles. For sweeping as that 
Presidential directive was in grant- 
ing War Manpower Czar Paul V. 
McNutt authority to transfer 
workers from nonwar to war jobs 
and to oversee labor recruiting 
generally, it furnished only “in- 
direct” coercion to back up his or- 
ders. Thus McNutt might threat- 
en to have reclassified for military 
service any worker who refused to 
take an assigned job. But he had 
no legal power to compel the work- 
er to do his bidding. 

Last week the opening gun was 
fired in a campaign to meet man- 
power shortages by the most dras- 
tic means of all: legislation to 
draft workers for war industries 
as forcibly as Selective Service 
drafts men for the armed forces. 


Proposal: The suggestion for 
a compulsory’ work-service act 
came from Grenville Clark, prom- 
inent 60-year-old corporation law- 
yer, close friend of President 











categories, not yet completely de- 
termined -but including various 
government officials. 

The plan also calls for a $20,000- 
a-year Director of National Serv- 
ice, appointed by the President 
with Senate consent and: “wholly 
dissociated in the public mind from 
any political purpose or ambition.” 
Aided by representatives of the 
War Production Board, the United 
States Employment Service, and 

‘ other agencies, local draft boards 
would register, classify, and assign 
those liable for service. 

Before compulsory assignments 
were made, however, volunteers 
would be invited. Thus, for exam. 
ple, the President or the director 
would issue a call describing the 
shortage in a certain field and ask- 
ing the needed workers to come 
forward within a limite: period, 
perhaps 40 days. The call would 
specify where the workers would 
go, describe the desired qualifica- 
tions, and outline the procedure 
for applying. If at the end of the 
40 days the required number of 
volunteers did not show up, the 
deficiency would be made up 











Roosevelt, and one of the found- 


Darling © 1942, N. Y. Tribune, Inc. 
ers before the last war of the How Did Our Forefathers Ever Live to Tell the Tale? 


through compulsion, under penal- 
ties not yet set. Selectees would be 
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assigned where needed but near their 
homes whenever possible. They would get 
the pay and work the hours “applicable 
to the kind of work” they were doing. 
The government would provide for their 
free transportation to their jobs and for 
proper housing. 

Clark is convinced that the actual use 
of compulsion would be rare—that the 
greater proportion, if not all of those 
needed, would come forward voluntarily 
and promptly if they knew that the legal 
power to compel them hovered in the back- 
ground. “Practically nobody would be or- 
dered at all,” he told Newsweek. “Why, 
in England, in two and a half years, only 
500 orders were issued.” Clark believes 
that millions of Americans now character- 
ized by a “sense of frustration” would be 
willing to serve—once given definite as- 
signments and assurance that an equal 
obligation had been imposed on their 
neighbors. 


Precautions: Anticipating objections 
by organized labor, the Clark plan set up 
certain safeguards for workers. The act 
would not affect “existing laws or pro- 
cedures relating to maximum hours and 
minimum wages or collective bargaining. 
or relating to mediation, arbitration, or 
other procedures for the settling of any 
labor controversies.” On the other hand, 
no one would have to join any union or 
other employes’ organization as a condi- 
tion of employment. 

Foreseeing another type of objection— 
that the act would give the President too 
much power—the proposal provided for 
the act’s end on Dec. 31, 1944—or earlier 
by Congressional concurrent resolution 
or a Presidential proclamation of the end 
of the war. 


Significance~—~ 


The Clark plan may stir up one of the 
biggest fights .of the new Congress. On 
the one hand, although the AFL and CIO 
remained officially silent on the measure, 
unofficial comment indicated they op- 
posed the plan, preferring to exhaust all 
voluntary means first. On the other hand, 
some congressmen welcomed the measure 
as a possible boost for moves to suspend 
for the duration Federal wage-hour laws, 
the National Labor Relations act, etc.— 
labor measures which Clark would leave 
undisturbed. 

His proposal may also draw fire be- 
cause of its nebulous treatment of cer- 
tain phases of what would undoubtedly 
constitute an unprecedentedly huge task 
of administration; the policing of the law. 
the penalties for failure to take assign- 
ments, manpower surveys, housing and 
transportation details, the assessment of 
relative job values, etc. For example. 
would a $5,000-a-year accountant be com- 


pelled to take a $60-a-week assignment on. 


a lathe in a war plant because the latter 
job presumably aided the war effort more 
directly? 2 

Whether the Clark draft remains in. 
tact or is replaced by a substitute pro- 
posal, the likelihood of strong public con- 
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Diplomatic Difficulties in the Balkans 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Ditensey and war in the Bal- 
kans seldom reflect simple conflicts in 


interests among national states. They © 


are complicated, first, by racial or cultur- 
al minorities within states, and, sec- 
ondly, by the rivalries of the great 
powers. 

Today these traditional influences 
have thoroughly snarled up Yugo- 
slavia. Two anti-Axis guerrilla armies 
are active, one backed by the Russians, 
the other by Great Britain and the 
United States. They have even engaged 
in hostilities with each other, probably 
with the aid of arms supplied by the 
Germans and Italians. The old rivalry 
between the Serbs, on one side, and the 
Croats and, to a lesser extent. the 
Slovenes, has flared up. 

This political tangle is important to 
us for two extremely practical reasons: 
It prevents the full use of Yugoslavia’s 
capacity to resist the Axis, not only now 
but next year when it may be possible 
to reopen a supply line by the invasion 
of Italy or by an Allied offensive in 
the Balkan peninsula. It holds the 
danger of serious friction between Rus- 
sia, on one side, and Great Britain and 
the United States, on the other. 


The full story of what is going on 
inside Yugoslavia today probably is 
known nowhere. But these are the main 
facts as they have been pieced togeth- 
er by objective and responsible ob- 
servers: 

General Mikhailovitch, a Serb, or- 
ganized the original guerrilla force from 
remnants of the Yugoslav Army. It 
consists chiefly of Serbs, plus some 
Slovenes and a few Croats. This is not 
one army in one place. In addition to 
the men directly under Mikhailovitch 
there are three separate guerrilla forces 
operating under his general command. 
Mikhailovitch is backed by the Yugo- 
slav Government-in-Exile—the govern- 
ment which threw out the men who 
came to terms with the Nazis, put 
young Peter on the throne, and brought 
Yugoslavia into the war as the fighting 
ally of Great Britain, before Russia had 
been attacked by Germany or the 
United States by Japan. 

Mikhailovitch holds ‘the post of Min- 
ister of War in the Yugoslav Cabinet 
and operates under the general direction 
of the British command in the Middle 
East. He has used straight guerrilla 
tactics, in recent months aimed chiefl 
at interrupting Axis shipments of mili- 


tary supplies southward by rail and 
road. 

Mikhailovitch’s tactics did not satis- 
fy the Russians. They wanted immedi- 
ate relief of the pressure on them. So 
they organized the partisans [guerrillas], 
which in recent months have been more 
aggressive than Mikhailovitch. Some of 
his men joined the partisans. The claims 
of the partisans almost certainly are 
grossly exaggerated, but there is little 
doubt that these bands have been ac- 
tive and daring. 

There have been armed clashes be- 
tween Mikhailovitch’s patriots and the 
partisans. Well-informed persons be- 
lieve that the Germans have given 
weapons to some of the partisan bands. 
Indeed some of these bands masquerad- 
ing as Communist may really be under 
German control. It is believed that the 
Italians have provided. Mikhailovitch 
with some supplies, for their own pur- 
pose of checking the Germans. 

This difficult situation has been made 
more so by the inflammation of the old 
antipathy of the Croats and Slovenes 
for the Serbs. In the new Croat state 
set up by the Axis, many thousands of 
Serbs were slain by Croats under Dr. 
Pavelitch, the local quisling. The parti- 
sans also are charged with playing upon 
Croat and Slovene fears of the Serbs. 
Some Serb leaders, in turn, have begun 
to talk openly of Greater Serbia. King 
Peter and some of the older heads 
around him have done their best to 
stave this off. He has promised that 
Yugoslavia after the war will provide 
equality for all. But a number of Croats 
have parted company with the govern- 
ment-in-exile; and the bitterness between 
Serbs and Croats is reflected in the 
native-language press in this country. 


For Great Britain and the United 
States there can be only one course: 
full backing of the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment-in-Exile and Mikhailovitch. They 
are the legitimate government. Their 
loyalty to the Yugoslav state was 
proved by their determination to fight. 
If the Russians are interested only in 
the military usefulness of the partisan 
bands, an adjustment with Mikhail- 
ovitch should be made easily. He wants 
it and has urged it. If the Russians are 
intent upon domination of Yugoslavia 
after the war, that is something else. 
Yugoslavia may become a critical test 
of Russia and the western Allies to col- 
laborate in the reconstruction of Europe. 
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troversy over compulsory work legisla- 
tion looms large for the next few months. 
Although Czar McNutt has made no re- 
cent statements on the subject, sources 
close to him assert he has not. abandoned 
his earlier, publicly avowed opinion that 
such legislation is inevitable. 


Men Against the Sea 


She had been the yacht Zaida, 58-foot 
winner of many races in Long Island 
Sound. Now she was Coast Guard Reserve 
3070, converted auxiliary vawl, serving as 
a picket boat. She had been at sea five 
days, and another boat was due to relieve 
her that afternoon—Dec. 3. But she 
wouldn’t be heading for shore at once. It 
was stormy off Nantucket. and the 3070 
was hove to. 

Then the sea rose up and smote her. It 
must have been almost a_ tidal wave. 
though the two men on deck didn’t see it 
coming. All of a sudden she was on her 
beam ends, her two masts smacking the 
waves. She righted herself but went over 
on her other side. Then she shook herself 
fairly free. The two men had grabbed life- 
lines. They weren’t hurt. 

Below, the seven other men of her crew 
were tossed from side to side of the cabin. 
The skipper, 45-vear-old Chief Boatswain’s 
Mate Curtis Arnall, was swept from the 
cabin to the galley as the green water 
poured down. Before he joined the Coast 
Guard Reserve (none of the 3070’s crew 
had enlisted more than a few months be- 
fore) Arnall had played the part of Buck 
Rogers on the radio. But Buck Rogers in 
all his 25th-century perils had never had 
to dodge a potbellied stove as it took wing 
and sailed through the cabin. Nor 50- 
pound chunks of lead ballast that went 
flying around. Nevertheless. Arnall man- 
aged to dodge them, and though some of 
the crewmen suffered cuts and_ bruises. 
only one, James T. ‘Watson, 42. seaman 
first class. was hurt enough to be put in 
his bunk. With a broken rib or two, he was 
taped up and strapped in. 

On deck, the mizzenmast was gone, but 
the foremast remained. With no sail, the 
little ship ran before the storm. Its crew 
formed a bucket brigade and started to 
bail out the hold, which was a third full 
of water. They flattened tin cans to cover 
the holes where the stovepipe and ventila- 
tor shafts had been. They tried the aux- 
iliary engine, but it only sputtered: there 
was salt water in the gasoline. Sea water 
was in the batteries; shortly after the men 
reported they were in distress, the radio 
went dead. Their life raft had gone over- 
board, with a keg of water. The drinking 
water that remained was salty, like the 
gasoline, though the rain provided more. 
They had twelve days’ emergency rations. 

On shore, Vice Admiral Adolphus An- 
drews, commander of the Eastern Sea 
Frontier, ordered one of the greatest sea 
hunts of recent history and _ personally 
took charge of it. A dozen United States. 
British, and Canadian ships joined in, and 
a score of planes. On the second day a 
British destroyer found the 3070. .The 
weather was too stormy for transferring 
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The crew of 3070* after 21 days and 3,100 miles of storm 


the crew, but a towline was put aboard. 
The destroyer headed for Halifax. But 
during the night the line parted. The 3070 
was lost again. 

Once in a while, in the succession of 
days, a ship or plane was sighted, then lost 
in the heavy weather. The 3070 was swept 
toward Halifax, then east. then south, 


through two hurricanes, ten gales, and 50-° 


foot waves. One day a Flying Fortress ap- 
peared and dropped a parachute, with a 
bundle attached. The 3070 managed to 
work over to the ’chute, but when it was 
pulled in the bundle had disappeared. 

From his bunk, Watson directed the 
rationing—a cup of food a day for each 
man, mostly a_ spaghetti-and-vegetable 
diet. They had a few tea bags. Starting 
with a brew made from two such, they 
added a bag a day and removed one of its 
predecessors. Then the Coast Guard re- 
servists dried the used leaves and smoked 
them—in cigarettes rolled with pages from 
the “Bluejacket’s Manual.” 

After twenty days the weary and weak- 
ened sailors sighted another ship—and lost 
it. That was one more in a pitiful proces- 
sion of disappointments. But finally a 
blimp appeared, and stayed overhead un- 
til surface craft came up and took the 
3070 in tow the next day. 

Thus off Ocracoke Inlet, N.C., 21 days 
and 3,100 miles after their storm-tossed 
hegira began, nine rescuees were headed 
toward the land they had sometimes 
doubted they would ever see again. They 
were bearded and worn—each had shed 15 





*Left to right: Arnold Windsor, 40, seaman 
first class; James T. Watson; 42, seaman first 
class; Vance M. Smith, 26, boatswain’s mate 
second class; Toivo Koskinen, 24, seaman first 
class; Ward Weimar. 21, coxswain; Curtis 
Arnall, 45, chief boatswain’s mate; Theodore 
C. Carlson, 41, seaman first class; Joseph E. 
Choate, 33. boatswain’s mate first class; Ed- 
ward R. Jobson. 20, seaman first class. 


to 20 pounds. But their spirits were high, 
and no wonder. Not the least of their joys 
was an additional Christmas gift from the 
Navy: a trip to New York by airplane so 
they could reach their homes in New 
York, Connecticut, and Massachusetts in 
time for the holiday feasting. 


Gas and Oil Notes 


Gasoline and fuel-oil developments of 
the week: 


J Petroleum Administrator Harold L. Ickes 
set up four priorities for users of petroleum 
products. The armed forces, War Shipping 
Administration, Maritime Commission, 
and Lend-Lease have first call; public utili- 
ties, second; public transportation and 
communications, including the mails, third; 
and services indispensable to public health 
and safety, fourth. Other users will share 
whatever is left. 


{ Ickes revealed that all but 17 miles of a 
531-mile pipeline from Texas oil fields to 
Norris City, Ill., were complete and that 
the line would begin operations around 
Feb. 1. Construction also started on the 
857-mile emergency pipeline from the Tli- 
nois terminus to refineries at New York 
and Philadelphia. When finished around 
midsummer, the Eastern line will deliver 
500.000 barrels of crude or fuel oil a day to 
the Atlantic Coast. 


{ Rogers Lacy, an oilman of Longview, 
Texas, who owns a natural-gas well a quar- 
ter of a mile from the Texas end of the 
pipeline to Norris City, wired Ickes an 
offer to help solve the Eastern fuel short- 
age. The East Texan declared he was 
willing to pipe natural gas into the govern- 
ment line—on any basis, free if necessary 
—at the rate of 25,000,000,000 cubic feet 
daily until the line is ready to move oil. 


q Price Administrator Leon Henderson in- 
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ANNOUNCING 


Agripol 


The first commercially produced 


CHEMURGIC 


SYNTHETIC 


RUBBER 


RCI proudly announces an immediate 
and practical step toward fulfilling 
America’s call for rubber—volume manu- 
facture of Agripol, a synthetic rubber 
made from vegetable oils produced in 
enormous quantities on American farms. 


Now commercially available in quantity, 
Agripol is the result of researches begun 
in the U.S.D.A. Northern Regional Labo- 
ratories at Peoria, Ill., and carried to the 
ultimate goal of commercial production 
by the widely experienced technicians 
of Reichhold Chemicals. 

Its uses are manifold. Although not yet 
recommendéd for tires, it is actually 
superior to natural rubber for many 


JOINT PRODUCT OF SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE! 


mechanical applications in both military 
and strictly commercial fields. 


Agripol—the first chemurgic rubber—is not 
only a timely contribution to America’s 
war effort; it is also a long step toward 
the much-discussed partnership of Ameri- 
can industry and agriculture.’ For both 
reasons, Agripol has already won recog- 
nition as one of the most significant con- 
tributions to national welfare industrial 
chemistry has ever made. 
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creased the value of fuel-oil ration coupons 
from 10 to 11 gallons in thirteen Midwest- 
ern States affected by a protracted cold 
wave. This involves about 20,000 barrels 
of oil daily. In the seventeen Eastern 
States hit by the pre-Christmas gas and 
oil emergency (Newsweek, Dec. 28), 
Henderson left oil-coupon values un- 
changed but permitted redemption of Pe- 
riod $ coupons starting Dec. 28 instead of 
Jan. 6, as originally scheduled. 


4 An Office of Price Administration order 
rationed the sale of new coal and oil stoves 
in the 30 fuel-oil-rationed states, and pro- 
hibited the shipment of stoves from that 
area to other states except Washington 
and Oregon, which face similar heating 
problems. Also, the War Production Board 
barred the manufacture of gas-fired and 
oil-burning water heaters next year except 
for use in war housing and other war proj- 
ects. Civilian replacements will be made 
out of existing stocks. 


General Max’s Death 


General Max had been a good soldier in 
his day, but his day was on the wane. 
For a while, he had waged a valiant battle 
against inflation. But time and the shifting 
outlines of the nation’s wartime economics 
had ravaged the once-strong framework. 
Shot to pieces by price-control amend- 
ments and supplementary provisions, Gen- 
eral Max—familiar designation for the 
Office of Price Administration’s general 
maximum price regulation, issued last 
April—was on the way to the bone yard. 

He hadn’t quite arrived last. week. In- 
deed, it was clear he would find some di- 
minishing role of usefulness for some 
months—possibly for the duration. But the 
signs were unmistakable. On Dec. 21, Price 
Administrator Leon Henderson announced 
that dollar-and-cents ceilings would be 
posted in the nation’s 400,000 food stores 
late in January in a simplification of price- 
control regulations. The new ceilings 
(Washington Trends, Dec. 14) will be sub- 
stituted for the general maximum price 
control whereby individual stores have 
been allowed—with a constantly growing 
number of exceptions—to charge the high- 
est prices in effect in March. Actual ceil- 
ing prices in dollars and cents will be 
drawn up and published community by 
community. While the new plan may 
raise or lower prices of numerous items, 
the OPA objective was clear: “to hold 
retail: costs [on the average] at current 
levels.” 

Another indication of things to- come 
was the disclosure Sunday that rationing 
of canned, dried, and frozen fruits and 
vegetables will be instituted as soon as the 
OPA can set up the machinery. An average 
of $8 pounds of these foods this year will 
be available for each person, as against the 
1937-41 average of 45 pounds. And the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, fore- 
shadowing the rationing of food fats and 
oils—including butter, margarine, lard, and 
cooking compounds—said the supply would 
be at least 15 per cent below civilian de- 
mand. 
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Gregory of QMC: He Equipped African AEF 
With Square Water Tanks and Sandfly Bars 


The biggest food supplier, clothier, and 
equipper in the United States is a short, 
stocky, 60-year-old major general—Ed- 
mund Bristol Gregory, Quartermaster Gen- 
eral of the Army. Calm, amiable, and re- 
sourceful, General Gregory heads up the 
part of the Army a soldier sees first—for 
issue of equipment on induction—and last 
—for turning in equipment on discharge. 
He supervises the buying and distribution 
of some 70,000 items, ranging from glass 
beads to mules. Taking over the post on 
April 1, 1940, he has held the reins on two 
of the most trying supply jobs of all time 
—the great Army maneuvers of 1940-41, 
and then the American immersion in global 
warfare after Pearl Harbor. 

One of Gregory’s biggest tasks came 
about four months prior to the invasion of 
North Africa. He was ordered to supply 
Lt. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower with 350 
items which comprised more than half of 
the invasion force’s. equipment. To avoid 
shrewd guesses of the invasion plan, Greg- 
ory staggered his orders and spread them 





Yankee Barter 


When American troops landed on 
the shores of North Africa, they be- 
gan an invasion that was psychologi- 
cal as well as physical. One objective 
was to sell the native populations on 
the idea that here was a genuine 
army of liberation. 

Recognizing that “folding money” 
would make little impression on na- 
tive labor, Maj. Gen. Edmund B. 
Gregory, Quartermaster General, 
provided the American forces with 
a large supply of gold coins and 
2,000 tons of barter goods. Gold be- 
longing to the United States had 
long since been converted into bul- 
lion, so the coins were borrowed 
from Canada. 

Every sixth soldier was issued a 
“barter kit.” These included beads, 
scissors, clothes, perfumes, candies, 
cigarettes, sugar, tea, and coffee, and 
the items were dished out to the 
natives both as gifts and as exchange 
for work. And to make sure that the 
natives would have no doubts as to 
the identity of the troops, each sol- 
dier wore a small American flag on 
his left sleeve or under the camou- 
flage netting of his helmet. 

It was a sales campaign in capital 
letters, and it worked. The gold and 
the barter kits told convincing tales 
to the North Africans: (1) tradi- 
tionally, conquering armies ravage, 
but here was one which gave instead 
of taking away; and (2) America 
was a nation so rich and powerful 
that in the midst of its greatest war 
it had such a surplus of goods it 
could still afford to deal generously. 











around to some 30 quartermaster depots 
and 36 regional purchasing officers. 

Hurried last-minute buying of heavy 
Arctic equipment—both in the United 
States and Britain—was a counterintelli- 
gence move which completely sucked in 
the efficient German intelligence. But there 
was method in the seeming madness. The 
climate of North Africa is generally similar 
to that along the Carolina coast, but with 
an important exception: although the tem- 
perature is very high during the day, it 
often approaches freezing in the early 
morning. Accordingly it was decided the 
embarking American troops should wear 
woolen uniforms. The Germans deduced 
from this that the invasion point was Nor- 
way, a deduction that left them asleep at 
the switch when the North African land- 
ings began. 

The Quartermaster Corps was <qually 
ingenious in providing special equipment 
for the campaign. Because the ordinary 
olive-drab paint used on helmets might 
have glinted in the African sunshine, the 
QMC devised a nonglint type. To avoid 
space wastage in storing and transporting 
water, the QMC packed it in 5-gallon 
square tins instead of the usual round 
drums. For field service, it invented a 2%- 
gallon super-canteen which is carried by a 
shoulder strap. And for the first time 
American troops used halozone tablets in 
quantity. One of these chlorine-compound 
tablets dropped in a canteen purifies the 
water without making it distasteful. 

To obviate chances that motorized ster- 
ilizers might not be available promptly the 
troops took “delousing” bags with them, 
because typhus is endemic in North Africa. 
Several soldiers at a time can cram their 
clothes inside the water- and air-proof 
bag, insert a tube of methyl bromide, and 
in half an hour take them out bug-free. In 
the invasion, insect powder also was dis- 
tributed for the first time as issue equip- 
ment. It was likewise necessary for the 
QMC to-issue special sandfly bars and 
gloves, woven with an extremely small 
mesh because the viciously biting insects 
zoom through mosquito netting with ease. 

Uniforms were impregnated with a gas- 
proofing solution and fastened tightly at 
the neck and wrists. Bottoms of the trou- 
sers were equipped with straps so they could. 
be tightened around the ankles, giving the — 
pants a peg or modified zoot-suit appear- 
ance. Underwear was dyed khaki to lessen 
possibility that clotheslines might give 
away positions to enemy aerial reconnais- 


sance. And the QMC provided the soldiers . 


with “Havelocks”—so named because an 
English officer of that name invented them 
—12- by 14-inch khaki-colored curtains 
which screen the back of the neck and pre- 
vent sunstroke. 

Because an Army cannot count on living 


- off the country: while.it is establishing it- 


self, the QMC sent along more than two 
months’ stores of supplies, which have 
since been augmented. The statistics, 
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cited by General Gregory last week, are 
impressive: 11,000 tons of food, including 
several million B rations (canned meats, 
vegetables, fruits, etc.); many thousand 
tons of gasoline and oil; and 19,000 tons of 
other equipment. 

Thus minutely was the Quartermaster’s 
part of the invasion planned. It was 





Las Vegas newspaper once a week for four 
weeks. That was enough for the Nevada 
court, and Lillie Shaver Hendrix, twenty 
years married, was granted a divorce from 
Thomas Hendrix. 

That was Oct. 4, 1940, and on the same 
day Mrs. Hendrix was married to another 
North Carolinian, O. B. Williams, who 


Press Association 


General Gregory inspecting: His issue of woolen uniforms fooled the Nazis 


meshed on both sides of the Atlantic, with 
most of the equipment going directly from 
the United States. General Gregory over- 
saw the entire program, while Brig. Gen. 
Robert M. Littlejohn, chief Quartermaster 
of the European theater of operations, 
handled the supplies from Britain. 

The North African job wasn’t too big for 
General Gregory, and when bigger jobs are 
planned he'll handle them. He knows how 
to deal in tremendous quantities." He 
spends some $3,000,000 a day for food, 
including 25,000,000 pounds for immedi- 
ate consumption and more for storage. The 
Quartermaster General procures every 
article which is issued generally or is used 
by two or more branches of the service. 
He makes such purchases, for instance, as 
most of the nation’s current output of 
sheets and pillowcases, and in a recent 
neat order for uniforms he bought 
421,000,000 yards of wool and cotton 
cloth. 


Divorce Tempest 


She sought a divorce on grounds of ex- 
treme cruelty. A witness testified that she 
had come from North Carolina and lived 
in Las Vegas, Nev., for the required six 
weeks. Proof was shown that, though her 
husband never saw it, a summons had been 
mailed to him at his last known address 
and that a copy had been published in a 


had gone to Las Vegas at the same time 
as Mrs. Hendrix and under similar condi- 
tions obtained a divorce. The newlyweds 
returned immediately to North Carolina, 
to be confronted with charges of bigamy, 
filed by the Caldwell County solicitor. 
They were convicted and sentenced to 
prison for a minimum of three years each 
but appealed immediately. 

North Carolina had refused to recognize 
the Nevada decree, pointing to a 36-year- 
old decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the case of Haddock vs. Had- 
dock, which held that one state didn’t nec- 
essarily have power to grant a divorce en- 
forceable in all other states through the 
“full faith and credit” clause of the con- 
stitution. 

Last week the Supreme Court, to which 
the Hendrix-Williams case had been ap- 
pealed, specifically overruled the Had- 
dock decision,* 6 to 2. It declared that Mr. 
and Mrs. Williams had been validly di- 
vorced and married to each other and that 
the Nevada decree was entitled to “full 
faith and credit” in North Carolina or any 
other state. “Society also has an interest,” 
explained Justice William O. Douglas, 
who wrote the majority opinion, “in the 
avoidance of polygamous marriages and in 





“In reversing the Haddock decision, the 
Court went along with the late Justice Oliver 

Yendell Holmes. who dissented in the 1906 
case. 


the protection of innocent offspring of 
marriages deemed legitimate in other jur- 
isdictions.” 

Since North Carolina had conceded the 
Nevada residence, Justice Douglas pointed 
out that the problem of matrimonial dom- 
icile was not at issue and “we intimate 
no opinion on it.” A number of lawyers 
hence believed the question of domicile 
and fraud upon Nevada courts would 
eventually have to be settled by the Su- 
preme Court, and that the decision was 
not so sweeping as it first appeared. 

But Justice Robert H. Jackson, who 
wrote an eleven-page dissenting opinion, 
called the decision a “demoralizing” rul- 
ing that “repeals the divorce laws of all 
the states and substitutes the law of 
Nevada.” 

Most lawyers lined up in two camps 
regarding the decision—those who re- 
garded it as a blow to states’ rights, and 
those who applauded it as a step toward 
uniformity in divorce laws. The latter 
felt, as one said, that the existence of “45 
varieties” of laws on divorce is “absolutely 
cockeyed.” And Sen. Arthur Capper, 
Kansas Republican, who for nearly twenty 
years has been sponsoring a constitutional 
amendment to take authority over mar- 
riage and divorce laws from the states, 
plans to introduce it again in the new 
Congress. 


Week in the Nation 


Pieapver: After waiving trial by jury 
and acting as his own lawyer in Federal 
Court in 1941, Gene McCann, New York 
financial operator, was convicted of mail 
fraud. McCann applied for a release on the 
ground that he had been wrong in plead- 
ing his own case and in relinquishing his 
right to a jury trial. But last week the 
Supreme Court, voting 5 to 3, averred that 
nothing in the Constitution prevented an 
accused person from conducting his own 
defense in a trial before a judge with- 
out a jury, adding: “The Constitution 
does not force a lawyer upon a defend- 
ant.” 


Evections: Final official returns on the 
Nov. 3 national elections revealed that 
Republicans had _ garnered 14,217,320 
votes, or 50.6 per cent, and the Democrats 
13,331,245 votes, or only 47.4 per cent. 
of the total Congressional vote of 28.- 
111,583—the smallest total in any na- 
tional election in 22 years. For the first 
time in fourteen years Republicans polled 
a larger combined popular vote than the 
Democrats in Congressional races. 


Girt: Three days before Christmas. 
Bernard. M. Baruch, 72-year-old financier. 
chairman of the War Industries Board in 
1918, and unofficial economic adviser to 
President Roosevelt, donated $1,000,000 
worth of War Bonds to fifteen war-relief 
organizations. Among recipients were 
Army Emergency Relief and the Navy 
Relief Society, with $200,000 apiece, and 
the United Seaman’s Service, the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, and Russian, British, and 
Chinese relief groups, each of which got 
$100,000. 
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Byrnes’s Boys 

Every morning between 9 and 9:30 sol- 
dier guards take down the barriers to let 
pass a big black Buick bearing James F. 
Byrnes, Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, to his White House office. About the 
same time, Byrnes’s handful of assistants 
appear. A handful, because while most 
government top-notchers head up bureaus 
employing hundreds or even thousands 
of people, the ex-Supreme Court Jus- 
tice has been getting along nicely, since 
he started his new job Oct. 5, with a 
staff of eight. 

Helping Byrnes are two Presidential 
appointees—Ben Cohen, framer of much 
New Deal legislation and the quiet half 
of the old team of Corcoran & Cohen, long 
since broken up, and Donald Russell, part- 
ner in Byrnes’s South Carolina law firm, 
who helped both his present boss and 
Burnet Maybank into the United States 
Senate. The two assistants, Edward F. 
Prichard and Samuel Lubell, were chosen 
directly by Byrnes, and at 27 and 31 re- 
spectively are the junior members of the 
staff. 

Rotund and blue-eyed, Prichard is a 
Frankfurter protégé, since he studied un- 
der the Justice at Harvard Law School 
(graduating in 1938), and served as his 
law clerk for a year. After working as as- 
sistant to Attorney General Francis Bid- 
dle, Prichard became counsel to OPM’s la- 
bor division, continuing in that position 
under WPB. From that important job the 
youthful Kentuckian was called to his 
present and even more exalted post. Prich- 
ard “knows everyone in town” and is al- 
ready famous for his Southern drawl, 
chain-cigar smoking, anecdotes, and _pro- 
digious memory. For Byrnes he handles 
most labor research and with Russell tack- 
les agricultural problems. 

Lubell reached the White House via his 
friendship with Bernard Baruch, who in 
turn is a good friend of Byrnes. The Pol- 


- ish-born ex-newspaperman was writing a 


Saturday Evening Post story on Leon 
Henderson when he first met Baruch. To- 
gether they rode from New York to Wil- 
mington, Del., comparing notes on Lu- 
bell’s piece. At the journey’s end the elder 
statesman, much impressed with his com- 
panion, asked him to help in working out 
a price-ceiling plan and took him later 
from an OWI job to assist on the rubber- 
committee report. Now every night after 
work Lubell goes to Baruch’s suite in the 
Carlton to talk big-time economics, al- 
though he remembers that when he 
started out in the Columbia University 
School of Journalism the only parts of 
the paper he read were the comics and the 
sports section. Lubell took up newspaper 
work “because it was the most indefinite 
profession I eould think of,” but he nev- 
ertheless won a Pulitzer scholarship and 
nine months in Europe. His specialty now 
ls Baruch’s favorite baby—simplification 


of products to economize and keep retail 
prices low. 

Two other men give occasional assist- 
ance: W. R. Stark, an economist in the 
Federal Reserve System, and, more in- 
formally, Isador Lubin, United States 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics and 
President Roosevelt’s statistician. Of the 
“regulars,” Byrnes alone gets a private 
secretary, Cassandra Conner, who has 
been with him since 1925, while the others 
share three stenographers because the boss 
wants them to be “thinking, not dictating 
all the time.” 

For Byrnes, most of the day is taken up 
with interviews with heads of govern- 
ment agencies, congressmen, and others, 
while nights at home are devoted to read- 
ing his assistants’ reports. When he is not 
interviewing, Byrnes is talking on the 
telephone. When he tires of a visitor, he 
starts looking for cobwebs on the ceiling, 
or, if desperate, he sits on the edge of his 
desk and begins to ruffle papers. If a tele- 
phone conversation gets long-winded, he 
squirms in his chair, making gestures of 
hurling the instrument like a football, 
while he scribbles “Morris Brown & Co.” 
all over his blotter—a doodle of long 
standing for which he has no explanation. 
Since all four assistants are loquacious, 
Byrnes is often forced into such maneuvers. 


Lieutenant Lipski 


Since his arrival in Washington two 
weeks ago, a trim, round-faced Polish sec- 
ond lieutenant has been clicking his heels 
and saluting every Allied superior officer 
in sight, although he is the honored guest 
of the Polish Ambassador himself. The 
lieutenant, in fact, is Jozef Lipski, 58, 
Polish Ambassador to Germany from 1934 
to 1939. Father and actual signer of the 
Polish-German Declaration of 1934, per- 





Wide World 
Jozef Lipski wages a personal war 


sonal friend of Géring and Ribbentrop, 
Lipski went straight to France after the 
betrayal and invasion of his country by 
the Nazis and has since been waging what 
he calls “my personal war against Hitler.” 

In France he immediately joined up with 
Gen. Wladyslaw Sikorski’s Polish Legion, 
fighting in all the major engagements in 
which Poles took part. Since the Polish 
Army hands out no commissions, Lipski 
joined as a private and was outfitted with 
an old 1917 French blue uniform. Later 
he was upped to a corporal. During the 
retreat, he met a Polish private in a Bren- 
gun carrier who turned out to be his ex- 
first secretary in Berlin. As they rode> 
along, fighting a rearguard action with 
their gun, they chatted together about 
old times. 

After the French Armistice a proud sec- 
ond lieutenant, Lipski, by then was at- 
tached to the staff of General Sikorski as 
a special liaison officer with the Polish 
Foreign Office in London. A career dip- 
lomat who had served -previously in Eng- 
land and an expert on German affairs, 
this son of a rich Polish landowner was 
well fitted for his job. That Sikorski called 
him to Washington suggests that he 
needed his aide’s advice on internal Ger- 
man problems and Nazi foreign policy in 
connection with any possible second front 
in Europe. 

Since he has been here, Lipski has had 
a series of secret appointments with un- 
named American officials and found time 
of an evening to cram in several movies, 
which he loves. At a recent luncheon, 
Sikorski recalled that Private Lipski had 
won a K.P. record in France for peeling 
100 potatoes in an hour. To that the ex- 
ambassador modestly replied: “Ah, but I 
did not do well enough.” 


Heraldry 


To most civilians the decorations, serv- 
ice medals, badges, and insignia they see 
on soldiers’ uniforms are just so much 
abracadabra, but each scroll and symbol 
as designed by the Army’s Heraldric 
Branch of the Signal Corps has a studied 
meaning. These days the section is up 
to its ears in work as our Army grows, 
with new divisions and subdivisions con- 
stantly being created, 

Chief herald is the sober-faced Arthur 
du Bois, who has been with the section 
in Washington for 22 years. So expert is 
Du Bois that he can identify 50,000 flags 
at a glance. Recently he turned up 750 
varieties of crosses, although the Catholic 
Encyclopedia lists only some 300. Design- 
er of the District of Columbia flag, he 
is now working in his off time on a United 
Nations banner, while with his small staff 
of artists he is creating a brand-new serv- 
ice flag for families with men in the Army. 

Although most of the designs merit the 
approval of the wearers, members of the 
transportation corps have been complain- 
ing recently that their new insignia, a 
railroad-car wheel, ship’s helm, highway 
marker, and airplane wing superimposed 
one on the other, gives the effect of a 
large irregular blot. 
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MORE GOOD NEWS FROM THE PRODUCTION FRONT 


“Know-How 


SAVES MANPOWER, MATERIALS AND MONEY—AND GETS THE JOB DONE! 


Fortunately for all of us, 


| nese said that America was unprepared 
for war and could not arm in time. But 
they overlooked our ‘‘secret weapon’’— 
industrial ‘‘know-how.”’ 


They forgot that in America free enter- 
prise had for years been encouraging— 
stimulating—urging men to learn how to 
make things better and better—in greater 
volume—at constantly lower costs. 

Now that the needs of peace have given 
way to the demands of war—now that 
‘Victory is our business’’—our training in 
this mass production is making itself felt. 

And today Victory is your business—just 
as it is ours. 

And as a “stockholder” in Fighting 


American Industry has this “Know-How” 


America you want to know how well your 
business is operating; whether the experi- 
ence and skills developed under peaceful 
American free enterprise are proving valu- 
able now; whether we have acquired an 
ability—a ‘‘know-how’’—which is equal to 
the demands of total war. 

So one organization gives*you herein a 
few of the many examples of how American 
‘“‘know-how”’ is getting the job done—is 
saving manpower, materials and hundreds 
of millions of dollars! 

These are some of the things being done 
to avoid the tragedy of ‘‘too little and too 
late’’>—to make sure that your boy at the 
front has every advantage of superior equip- 
ment and protection. 


General Motors Employees Set New Record 


Although 37,892 General Motors employees are in the armed forces, 
employment for November of this year in the United States was 
20.2% above that of the same period in 1941. Payrolls were up 51.0%. 
Average hours of work were up 17.3%. 


From their earnings, General Motors men and women are 
purchasing War Bonds in ever-increasing volume. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
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4. CONSERVING MATERIALS—Many th 


, An EX AMPLE-"om GM APPLIES MASS-PRODUCTION TECHNIQUE TO MACHINE GUNS. 


This story of quantity production methods in the manufacture of one type of machine 
gun illustrates a principle exemplified throughout General Motors’ production for war. 
Design improvements and production short-cuts have been made possible by the close 
cooperation and assistance of original manufacturers, machine tool producers and the 
Army Ordnance Department. 


1. INCREASING OUTPUT—Many new processes, new tools and design changes have 


tiade possible double the output in the same man-hours. Manufacturing capacity 
and manpower were releas-d for additional vital war tasks. 


2. eo be Production short-cuts, material savings and expanding output 


have reduced — inal cost by half, with consequent important savings in the 


nation's caeiedines 


x’ar material, 


3. RAISING QUALITY—Design changes for quantity production have likewise raised 


quality. Many of the more than 240 changes have helped to make possible 


superior performance, added durability. 


ds of vital materials were con- 





served through better processing and the substitution of less critical materials. 
The number of special steels was cut from 44 to 15, 





STEEL REPLACES ALUMINUM 


Aeroproducts _Divi- 
sion is now building 
stronger, lighter pro- 
ls! pellers by substitut- 
XN ing hollow steel con- 
struction for solid 
aluminum blades. 
Saving—100 to 200 Ib. of aluminum 


per propeller. Saving—75 Ib. in weight 
of complete assembly 


SPEEDING ENGINE PRODUCTION 


At Allison Division, new 
multipte-spindle drills per- 
form 14 lapping operations - 
simultaneously, supersed- 
ing single radial drill oper- 
ation in these liquid-cooled 
aircraft engines. For this 
operation: 

Time Reduced—80% 


Production Up—393% 
Machines released for other work 





SUBCONTRACTING 


Of 132 parts in an 
circraft cannon, 
Oldsmobile, as 
prime contractor, 
builds three basic 
parts. Production 
of the remaining 
129 parts is spread among 53 sub- 
contractors, working under GM direc- 
tion, who already had the necessary 
manufacturing equipment. 5 


REDESIGNING REDUCES COST 


As redesigned by 
Pontiac, shoulder 
rests for Oecerlikon 
guns have been 
made simpler and 
less expensive. 
Shoulder rests are 
now completely ad- 
justable for every 
size gunner. 


This improvement reduced cost per 
gun $45.00 





NEW MACHINES DO NEW JOBS . 


Cadillac craftsmen de- F 
signed completely new vp, 
machines for producing >= S 
this complex part, a 
supercharger rotator 
vane, effecting important savings in 
time and material. 
Time per piece reduced from 325 
man-hours to 10. Material saved, 
496,000 Ib. per year 


CASTINGS FOR FORGINGS 


“ArmoSteel” castings 

supplant steel forg- 

ings, save large quan- 

tities of vital materials 

j and many man-hours 

of machining time be- 

cause there is less excess metal to be 

removed. Development of GM 

Research Laboratories and Saginaw 
Malleable Iron Division 


BIG SAVINGS FROM SMALL ITEMS 


la tank manufacture 
at Fisher Body, at- 
taching a  3-inch 
piece of common 
steel for electrical 
connection at the 
end of each weld- 
ing rod is saving an 
important amount of 
critical welding ma- 
terial. 





TWELVE TIMES AS FAST 


At Buick, a newly 

designed electric 

welding machine @ e 
makes it possible to 

speed up welding 

of Diesel engine 

crankshaft ba!- 

ancers from 3 to 36 

Per hour. 








SUBSTITUTION SAVES MATERIALS - 


Previously drawn from 
brass and then nickel- 
and silver-plated, 





are now drawn at 

Guide Lamp Division 

from less critical steel, 

enameled and coated 
with vaporized aluminum. Metal used 
per yey vehicles: 

D TYPE NEW TYPE - 

sso Copper 78,000 Ib. Steel 


5 tb. Aluminum 
275 “ Nickel 
160 “ Sitver 








WEIGHS 1/5 AS MUCH 


Developed by Gen- 
eral Motors Research 
Laboratories and pro- 
duced by Electro-Mo- 
tive Division, thisnewly |; 
designed “Pancake” 
Diesel engine weighs 
1/5 as much as and 
takes only 1/3 of the space of any 
previous ocean duty Diesel of the 
same horsepower. Helps provide new 
Navy sub chasers with: 


Increased speed 
Longer cruising radius 
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TO:WIN A WAR— 
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CONSERVING VITAL MATERIALS 


Chevrolet engi- 
neering ingenuity 
has developed 
satisfactory sub- 
stitutes resulting in 
the following criti- 
cal materials 
saved per 100,- 
000 military vehicles: 


5,000,000 Ib. Rubber 
1,200,000 “ Nickel 
500,000 “ Copper 
200,000 “ Chrome 
125,000 Ib. Latex 70,000 Ib. Tin 
















GM DELIVERIES OF 
WAR MATERIALS 
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EVERYBODY Buy More War Bonds and Stamps 
It’s your boys—AND YOU!—who must win this war. 
They, with their daring and their fighting ability; 
you, backing them up with your money that must 
buy them their guns and ammunition, planes and 
tanks, equipment and supplies. ; 

Don’t fail the boys! Buy War Bonds and Stamps 
for all you’re worth—the way they fight! 


Giloug Our Cems!” 





THE AMERICAN WAY WILL WIN : 
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Pope’s Plea for Common Man 


Spurns Axis Propaganda Line 


Christmas Radio Message 
Rebukes Marxism as Well as 
the Godless and Oppressors 


“Hear, O ye of far islands . . 
distant peoples.” 

From slender towers rising amid age- 
less and cloistered beauty, the words of 

SwemrvTingiig round the world. 
Pius XI quoted them in the first broad- 
cast from Station HVJ at Vatican City. 
That was in February 1931. A gift from 
Guglielmo Marconi, the station, with 25,- 
000-watt short-wave transmitters, car- 
ries the Voice of the Papacy everywhere 
within man’s hearing. 

This Christmas Eve, HVJ called out 
across a world’s truceless battlefields for 
a “noble and holy crusade for the cleans- 
ing and renewal of society.” For 40 min- 
utes the far islands, the distant peoples 
heard Pius XII, Bishop of Rome, Vicar 
of Christ of Earth and Visible Head of 
the Church, speaking in Latin before the 
scarlet-robed College of Cardinals in his 


. hear, ye 





é 


Vatican study. Translations in modern 
tongues followed. 

The Pope’s Christmas message is tradi- 
tional. In the first winter of war in 1939 
he presented a five-point peace program. 
The following year he urged a just peace 
and a Christmas truce. Last year he clear- 
ly included the Axis in his condemnation 
of aggression, oppression of minorities and 
small nations, economic slavery, and reli- 
gious persecutions.* 

Last week another year of total war 
had deepened his grief and strengthened 
his Christian resolve. Sorrow and _ suffey- 
ing also had left their mark on the lean 
and aristocratic face. The deep-set eyes 
burned hotter than ever. 

At the outset of his speech the Pope 





* Nazism long had anticipated this. Before 
the present Pope’s election in March 1939 the 
Germans had advised: “Whatever you do, 
don’t pick Pacelli.” The Sacred College cool- 
ly ignored the advice and chose the brilliant 
Papal Secretary of State who had helped carry 
out his predecessor’s policies: opposition to 


racial prejudice, religious nae 1s wars 
of aggression. 


Press Association 


There was no Christmas comfort for the Axis in the voice from the Vatican 





made plain his theme. The church, he 
said, does not intend to take sides “for 
either of the particular forms in which 
the several peoples and states strive to 
solve the gigantic problems of domestic 
order or international collaboration, as 
long as these forms conform to the law 
of God.” But, he added firmly: “the 
church cannot renounce her right to pro- 
claim to her sons and to the whole world 
the unchanging basic laws . . .” 

First, he explained, the church must 
continue to condemn “the various forms 
of Marxist Socialism . . . because it is 
her permanent right and duty to safe- 
guard men from currents of thought and 
influences that jeopardize their eternal 
salvation.” 

Then, in carefully chosen phrases which 
fitted Nazi, Fascist, Communist, im- 
perialist, or economic royalist, he called 
for a crusade “to reject every form 
of materialism which sees in the people 
only a herd of individuals who, divided 
and without any internal cohesion, are 
considered as a mass to be lorded over 
and treated arbitrarily;” to secure, for 
the common man everywhere, “the right 
to free choice of a state of life;” to restore 
society “to its center of gravity which is 
the law of God.” 

“Mankind,” he went on, “owes that 
vow to the hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons who, without any fault on their 
part, sometimes only because of their 
nationality or race, have been consigned 
to death or to a slow decline.” 
Significance———— 

In the last great war Pope Benedict 
XV _ sent the present Pontiff, then an 
Archbishop, as Papal Nuncio on a peace 
mission to Munich. Nothing came of this 
effort, although it was a persistent one. 


| Benedict’s, sympathies for Catholic Aus- 


tria-Hungary were known to Britain, 
France, and Italy, and they rejected his 
efforts. Pacelli, however, stayed on in 
Munich for six years and was, subse- 
quently, Vatican envoy to the Weimar 
Republic. He left the Reich in 1929, hav- 
ing seen at first hand the forces of up- 
heaval that ushered in Nazism. 

In this war the Vatican’s status toward 
the Italian Government was clearly de- 
fined by the 1929 Lateran treaty, which 
had no counterpart in the last. Tempo- 
rally the Holy See must be neutral; yet it 
has “the right to exercise its moral and 
spiritual power.” Station HVJ helps the 
Pope to exercise that right behind all bat- 
tle lines and through all censorship—to 
speak out impartially against every form 
of human oppression. 

The station’s frequent German broad- 
casts and the utterances of the hierarchy 
inside Nazi Germany leave no doubt that 
the church abhors Hitler’s philosophy 
and practices as well as those propounded 
by Marx. The most recent example was 
an HVJ broadcast to the Reich, which 
quoted a sermon by Bishop Schmidt of 
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Fulda, deploring German anti-Christian 
propaganda. 

As for Pope Pius himself, his foremost 
thought is of a just peace. Yet—since the 
war reached a total stage—he has known 
that the hope of realizing that ideal soon 
is slim. Not since Italy entered the war 
has there been an authentic sign of a move 
from the Vatican to mediate for a nego- 
tiated peace. Nor is there anything in 
the available record to give Hitler or 
Mussolini reason to believe that the Pope 
could be used in any Axis peace offensive. 

For German propaganda never had de- 
ceived the Pope. When Hitler tried to 
depict his treacherous attack on Soviet 
Russia as a holy crusade, he failed to get 
encouragement from the Vatican. When 
the RAF raided Italian cities, German 
propaganda suggested that the Pope 
would protest these specific attacks. The 
answer from the Vatican was contained in 
last week’s speech: a plea that the world 
recognize its debt to the many thousands 
in many nations who have fallen victim 
to the bombs of either side. Also last week, 
the Pontiff decreed that during raids, 
anyone reciting the prayer “Christ have 
mercy on me” will receive full plenary 
indulgence without ministration of the 
sacraments. 


“Tea Party’ 


Behind the blackout curtains, the Japa- 
nese Legation on Pohjois Ranta was the 
brightest, warmest spot in hungry Helsinki. 
It was Dec. 8,ePearl Harbor Day for the 
Japanese Empire on the other side of the 
international dateline. Sake, the heady 
rice wine of Japan, gurgled softly; there 
was plenty of Finnish Snaps.* The party 
was on Tadashi Sakaya, the Japanese Min- 
ister. Germany, Italy, and other brothers- 
in-arms were expansively represented. The 
most prominent Finns present were the 
Prime Minister, Johan Wilhelm Rangell, 
and the Foreign Minister, Rolf Johan 
Witting. 

With the refreshments disposed of, a 
Japanese newsreel of The Day That Will 
Live in Infamy unfolded across a screen 
in the main reception room. The pictures 
of Pearl Harbor in agony were not all 
Japanese—some of them evidently had 
been stolen, somewhere, somehow, from 
American hands. Worked into the film 
were close-ups of warships identical with 
those released in the United States. 

The applause was general. A guest 
friendly to the United Nations noted care- 
fully that it was joined by Prime Minister 
Rangell, on whose thick chest gleamed 
Japan’s Order of the Rising Sun. Rangell 
had received the decoration a couple of 
hours earlier from Sakaya, acting for 
Hirohito. Glasses were lifted in toasts: the 
Finns’ were among them. 

The party had scarcely broken up when 
a detailed report of the festivities was on 





*A statement from the Finnish Legation in 
Washington referred to the affair as a “tea 
party” and said: “The government of Finland 
has furthermore no knowledge about alleged 
congratulations addressed by any of its mem- 
bers to the Japanese Minister.” 








Wide World 


Rangell of Finland toasted Tokyo 


its way to H. F. Arthur Schoenfeld, the 
United States Minister. Schoenfeld wire- 
lessed it at once to Washington. In reply 
the Minister, who had been in ill health 
and desirous of leave for some time, was 
recalled home to report in person. He is 
expected to remain at home until the 
Finns make suitable amends. While United 
States state department officials hesitated 
to rele: the whole story to the press, an 
accuraie account of the party was broad- 
cast back to the Finnish people, in their 
own language, by the Office of War In- 
formation. 

Last Tuesday there was the devil to pay 
in the Finnish Parliament. Members took 
out most of their ire on Foreign Minister 
Witting, who has never told the assembly 
about his measures of foreign policy. Wash- 
ington, awaiting further reaction from the 
traditionally friendly Finnish people, was 
uncertain whether to ascribe the Rangell- 
Witting conduct to sheer stupidity or the 
naive hope that flattery might help the 
Japs make up their minds to stab Russi 
in the back. - 


There It Goes? 


“But yes,” said Alexandre Gustave 
Eiffel, rubbing his hands. “I know it is 
atrocious, but there it is and there it 
stays.” And so it stayed, all 984 feet of the 
Eiffel Tower, massive toes dug deep below 
the bed of the Seine; head (once the high- 
est lifted by man) serene in the Paris haze; 
built by a bridgemaker for the Exposition 
of 1889, an upended bridge that went no- 
where except into the heart of bourgeois 
France. M. Eiffel slept soundly in the 
tower while the German planes of the last 
war attacked the City of Light; he read 
poetry there while the shaft swayed four 
feet in the wind and the summer lightning 
leaped and crackled in the fretwork. Tower 
and Eiffel looked down cynically on riot, 
royalty, sin, tourism; together, for decades, 
they calmly survived the demands of ar- 
tistic and esthetic that “this monstrosity” 
come tumbling down. Eiffel was dead (at 
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91) for more than seventeen years by 
June of 1940, but his tower saw the pan- 
zers and wore, in shame, the Swastika. 
Last week a Paris dispatch printed in 
Sweden said the Tour Eiffel “has rusted 
beyond repair as the result of neglect.” 
But Frenchmen knew that every six years 
it had been painted lovingly by 65 daring 
workmen who traditionally refused to wear 
safety belts (althowzh at least five were 
killed on each job). Some suggested that 
the Germans, who a year ago talked covet- 
ously of the tower’s 7,000 tons of iron, 
were at last ready to call in the wreckers. 


Spider of Paris 


Laughter and the robust cries of sport 
echoed amid the knobby oaks, the moss- 
grown boulders of gneiss and sandstone. 
From the 30-odd tents of the German- 
French vacation camp a babel of guttural 
and Gallic voices stirred the still midsum- 
mer air. From the far ends of Germany 
and France the young and earnest had 
flocked to this rendezvous on 2,560-foot 
Sohlberg Mountain in the Black Forest. 
Their goal was to end war forever, put the 
first stickers on a pact of eternal friend- 
ship and lasting peace. 

It was 1930, a fleeting era of Franco- 
German “reconciliation,” of youth coun- 
cils, student exchanges, and international 
love feasts. In practical spheres of diplo- 
macy, the spirit of Locarno had begun to 
form ice, but among intellectuals it was 
still aboil. Nobody was more volubly eager 
about French-German understanding than 
a blond, 27-year-old Karlsruhe drawing 
teacher, Heinrich Otto Abetz. He had or- 
ganized Camp Sohlberg with his good 
friend, the 29-year-old Parisian journalist 
Jean Luchaire. 

The next summer a similar rally was 
held at the pleasant Ardennes town of 
Rethel, sponsored by the French politician 
André Tardieu. There Herr Abetz romped 
with Monsieur Luchaire’s secretary (and 
protégée) , Suzanne de Brouckere, a slight, 
pretty blonde from Lille. It was love at 
first sight, and in 1932 they were married. 

That same year, Abetz the pacifist and 
democrat came under the influence of 
Joachim von Ribbentrop, then head of 
the Nazi party’s foreign department. Rib 
bentrop worked hard to convert his new 
friend to the Nazi ideology, but Abetz did 
not join the party—then. Nevertheless he 
put his ample knowledge of French af- 
fairs at. the service of the Fatherland. 

Precently the Abetz family moved into 
a cozy apartment on the outskirts of Ber- 
lin. For Otto, there materialized a large 
office, his own car, and secretaries. And 
when, in the summer of 1934, French 
youth for the last time went to camp in 
Germany, a new Abetz was there to greet 
them in brown shirt and Swastika bras- 
sard. After that, Abetz spent most of his 
time in Paris. He had no official function 
but represented the Nazi party’s liaison 
staff and the Ribbentrop office. 

Handsome, elegant, speaking perfect 
French, Abetz penetrated the most ex- 
clusive circles. If his personality did not 
open a door, it usually would yield to the 
























Open for business 
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odern methods, modern efficiency —but the same old flam- 


g spirit of 1776. What else could give men the vitality to 
produce tanks, guns, planes, armaments in such enormous 
uantities ? What else could enable the railroads of America 
o handle millions of troops with such precision and smooth- 


ess... to haul twice the tonnage of war materials pre-war 
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sesame of German diplomatic influence 
and ample funds. Writers, industrialists, 
statesmen, and the curdled cream of Paris 
society chattered at his receptions and 
entertained -him in their homes. 

Few saw anything sinister in the affable 
spendthrift who lived at the fashionable 
Hotel d’Iéna and, dined at Fouquet’s on 
the Champs-Elysées. As head of the 
“France-Germany Committee” he was 
surely (the French thought) an ambas- 
sador of good will. Thanks to his friendly 
help, French authors and businessmen ob- 
tained lucrative contracts in Germany. 
Interviews with Nazi big shots were ar- 
ranged, lecture tours were organized. 

Then, two months before the war, Abetz 
suddenly left Paris, by informal request. 
The reason: patriotic French papers broke 
the story that the German really was the 
head of a redoubtable fifth column of some 
575 Nazi secret agents belaboring France 
at a cost of 200,000,000 francs a year. 

From Paris, Abetz went to Belgium, 
then to Holland. A few weeks before the 
invasion of these two neutral countries he 
was savoring Bols gin in Amsterdam 
salons, holding forth on Germany’s peace- 
ful intentions. Early in August 1940 he 
was back in Paris with the rank of a Ger- 
man Ambassador. But he was not the 
German Ambassador to France; merely 
a German Ambassador in France. His curi- 
ous mission was to represent the Foreign 
Office at the headquarters of the German 
Military command in occupied France. 

Last week, Abetz returned to Berlin, 
his assignment apparently completed. All 
of France was in Hitler’s bag. Pierre Laval 
had accepted total, abject collaboration 
see page 17). The German military was 
holding him to his pledges of men and 
order by the simple, terrible threat of 
increased mass executions. There was no 
web left in France for “The Spider of 
Paris” to weave. 


ABROAD Al 


Nazis Came Up With Basketful of Answers 
to Riddle of Who Backed Kalling of Darlan 


“Who killed Darlan?” That was the 
mystery. Hardly anyone believed the trig- 
ger man had acted on his own (see page 
17). To Dr. Paul Joseph Goebbels, Ger- 
many’s master of lies, the propaganda op- 
portunity must have seemed heaven-sent. 
So all Christmas Day, Nazi radio sta- 
tions babbled fantastic “inside stories” 
that followed the “divide and conquer 
theory.” 

This was the absurd Nazi line: 


€ “Darlan’s death has certainly come at 
a most opportune moment for the British, 
as he embodied for Britain a living tes- 
timony of the ascendency of Roosevelt 
over London in North Africa. It would 
appear that the British Government had 
now erased this bluff in their own fashion.” 


“ “According to~ an eye witness report, 
Admiral Darlan’s last words were: ‘now 
the British have succeeded in reaching 
their goal’.” 

“In a secret session of the House of 
Commons Churchill had to confess that 
he had suffered a humiliating defeat with 
de Gaulle in Africa, when America re- 
fused to recognize any other but Darlan. 
At the same time, the public was not al- 
lowed to learn the arguments Churchill 
used to calm the indignation of the Brit- 
ish House of Commons. Now the veil has 
been lifted. Already at that time Churchill 
seems to have hinted at a radical solu- 
tion of the Darlan problem—a solution 
that has now come to pass with the as- 
sassination of Darlan.” 


« “At the same time that President Roose- 
velt declared the killing of Darlan . . . 
to be a plain case of first degree murder, 


Black Star 


Kurusu, Jap envoy of deception, admiring Abetz, who wove a web about France 


the London radio gave out a rather joy- 
ous-sounding report .. .” 

The German broadcasts carefully 
dodged the specific, But Radio Rome 
tried a long shot: the killer, it deduced, 
was a “French de Gaullist in the pay of 
the British intelligence service.” Some- 
what more rationally, a Madrid dispatch 
from Africa suggested that he was a mem- 
ber of Jacques Doriot’s Nazified French 
Popular party. This, although undocu- 


mented, fitted in with a German report 
of Dec. 22 to the effect that twelve of- 
ficials of Doriot’s party in Africa had been 
executed on order of Admiral Darlan. 


Argentine Pinch 


A gag going the rounds in Argentina last 
week was about a Hitler-to-Mussolini tele- 
gram containing the code word: “Prtarn.” 
Decoded, gagsters said, the message read: 
“PERDIDOS ESTAMOS TODOS-ALEMANIA ITALIA 
NipoNn” (We are all lost—Germany, Italy, 
Japan). 

The gag accurately mirrored the popu- 
lar Argentine mood: that it was time to 
get on the Allied bandwagon. But it was 
not funny to businessmen dependent on 
goods from the United States. They were 
feeling the increasing pressure of a United 
States economic screw, the result of Presi- 
dent Ramon Castillo’s persistent policy of 
cautious neutrality. 

The policy underlying this pressure had 
been called, in Washington, “friendly 
abandonment of Argentina.” The first im- 
portant step was establishment of Monte- 
video as the last unloading point for 
United States and Allied ships carrying 
cargo from the United States to South 
American ports. It was explained politely 
to the Argentines that, since they were 
not at war, their state-owned merchant 
marine ought to be able to handle all 
their imports. That turned out to be true 
enough, for Argentine priorities on pur- 
chases here soon fell far down on Wash- 
ington lists. 

Argentine commercial houses became 
more concerned about the future. Import 
tonnage fell 27.5 per cent below last year; 
some manufacturing plants got down to 
one -month’s supply of essential chemicals. 
Buenos Aires businessmen figured the § 
pressure would keep on increasing until § 
Argentina washed its hands of the Axis. 

Last week the Castillo government was 
still far from doing that. It was even 
starting its campaign for the September 
1943 Presidential elections with the old 
slogan: “Our leaders’ wisdom has kept us 
out of war.” The government’s dilatory 4 
anti-spy campaign (begun on the receipt | 
of detailed United States complaints) pro- 
duced this reluctant gesture: the foreign | 
office asked Germany to waive diplomatic 
immunity for Capt. Dietrich Niebuhr, | 
German naval attaché, so he could. be 
tried as head of an espionage ring. Ger- 
many probably will refuse. 
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Hemisphere’s Resources in Oil 


to Be Tapped for War Needs 


Demand Spurs Wildcats, 
Plus Development of Fields 
From Alberta to Venezuela 


Ever-increasing demands of the military 
arms for oil have made for conflicting re- 
ports concerning the adequacy of this 
nation’s resources to meet them. Last week 
NeEwsweEEk dug into the picture and came 
up with these facts: 

While the country’s reserves now are 
ample, regional surface shortages do exist 
in fuel oil and gasoline. But looking ahead, 
even the reserves may be hard hit unless 
new wells are found to keep up with grow- 
ing wartime fuel requirements. 

Current surface shortages (as differen- 
tiated from proved known supplies still in 
the ground, estimated to total around 
20,000,000,000 barrels) were caused by 
two factors: lack of transportation and 
large foreign military needs. 

As the public well knew, disruption of 
normal transportation facilities was _re- 
sponsible in large measure for oil and 
gasoline rationing on the East Coast and 
fuel-oil restrictions in the Midwest and 
Pacific Northwest. The rubber shortage 
brought about nationwide gasoline ra- 
tioning in an effort to conserve automo- 
bile tires. These were the immediate facts 
—colder homes for some and less driving 
for all (see page 28). 

But behind them loomed the distinct 
possibility of a real oil shortage, under- 
ground—the possibility that daily oil pro- 
duction would not keep up with the in- 
satiable appetite of mechanized warfare, 
and the nation would have to dip deep 
into its reserves to keep the tanks rolling 
and the planes flying. 


Wildcats: Figures showed that war 
takes2 gallons of gasoline daily for each man 
in the Army’s ground forces, to say noth- 
ing of the needs of the Navy and the air 
requirements. Total demand for American 
oil from domestic and foreign sources last 
week was close to 4,000,000 barrels daily— 
just about the same as current production. 
But by the end of 1948, Washington esti- 
mated, we will need twice as much oil as 
our war demands increase—or 8,000,000 
barrels a day. Yet this increase cannot be 
secured from present wells, officials made 
plain, without causing an unwarranted 
loss of oil reserves and a rapid decline of 
productive capacity due to draining the 
wells at a rate faster than their normal 
flow. This would make them dry up pre- 
maturely. 

Government concern was emphasized 
last week when a call for new wells went 


How the search for oil has gone down 


out. The President signed a bill cutting 
Federal royalties due when oil is discov- 
ered and taken from public domain: it 
was reduced to a flat 12% per cent from 
the former graduated scale which ranged 
from 121% per cent to 32 per cent. Earlier 





in the week, Sen. J. C. O’Mahoney, Wy- 
oming Democrat (one of the bill’s spon- 
sors who said it would stimulate prospect- 
ing) had warned we haven't taken 
adequate precautions to meet war needs, 
that the military machine would burn 
up more oil than dreamed of six months 


ago. 

Thus Uncle Sam placed his chips on wild- 
vats—wildcat wells—to discover new oil 
fields to add to existing sources of supply. 
Washington called for at least 4,000 such 
new wells in 1943, a 50 per cent increase 
over the number drilled last year. With 
ten wildcats required on the average to 
find one new field, exploration at this rate 
promised a maximum of 400 new fields this 
year. But experienced oilmen knew that 
figure, even if achieved, would not neces- 
sarily yield oil in volume. For cold, hard 
figures showed that oil is continually get- 
ting harder to find in quantity. 

The rate of discovery of new. reserves 
has been declining for nearly five years. 
Records show that 1938 was the last year 
in which we found oil faster than we used 
it. Since the war started, discoveries have 
produced at only half the rate of our con- 
sumption. The number of new fields 
opened up has increased, but their aver- 
age size has been much smaller. 

This was one way of getting increased 
production. But Washington was already 
looking toward the possibility of going out- 
side the country, too. if the pinch gets 
too tight. Other oil deposits in the Western 
Hemisphere—both North and South 
America—shaped up as a valuable backlog. 


Athabaska: One of the largest is the 
little-known Athabaska oil field in the 
frontier country of Alberta, 300 miles 
north of Edmonton and named for the 
Athabaska River which flows through it. 
Promoters estimate that the field has 
more than 10,000 square miles of oil-bear- 
ing sands capable of yielding possibly as 
much as 250.000,000,000 barrels of oil. 
(Total proved world reserves amount to 
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Charts from American Petroleum Institute 


Before the war, oil reserves kept well ahead of production 








“Unforeseen events... need not change 


and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


HOW MANY DAYS IN AN HOUR? 


THIS WORLD AT WAR is whirling at a faster pace 
than ever before. Changes that once were a mat- 
ter of slow evolution now occur with breath- 
taking speed. Days are crowded into hours. 

Executives know that the march of events is 
bringing new hazards to their business. Last year’s 
insurance protection may need revising to meet 
current conditions. 

Priorities, rationing, potential sabotage and 
war damage can affect insurance needs. Increased 


production schedules, personnel shortages and 
changes, inadequate check-ups and rising costs 
may have a direct bearing on your insurance 
portfolio. 

So today, wise business heads are working 
closely with their insurance men to assure them- 
selves of up-to-the-minute protection in a chang- 
ing world. Keep in touch with your Maryland 
agent or broker. Maryland Casualty Company, 
Baltimore. 
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only 35,000,000,000 to 40,000,000,000 
barrels.) 

Moderate success there with an experi- 
mental plant, plus wartime oil needs 
prompted a Canadian Government inves- 
tigation of the Athabaska field’s produc- 
tive possibilities last spring, but the find- 
ings have not yet been revealed. If they 
are favorable, a full-scale recovery plant 
costing $20,000,000 may be built. 

On another oil front, new American 
capital went to Mexican oil fields last fort- 
night for the first time on any appreciable 
scale since the 1938 expropriation. A 
group headed by Serge Rubinstein of 
New York, chairman of Panhandle Pro- 
ducing & Refining Co., bought more than 
250,000 acres of proved oil and natural 
gas fields in Tamaulipas state. Henry W. 
Wilson, Panhandle president, resigned to 
take charge of the new properties and 
Rubinstein took on additional duties as 
president. There was still much to be 
done before Mexico’s oil production 
(193,398,587 barrels in the peak year of 
1921, falling off to 40,000,000 barrels in 
1940) could be expanded substantially. 

Significantly this was followed last week 
by the signing of a treaty between Mexico 
and the United States cutting in half the 
tariff on crude and fuel oil brought into 
this country. Other tariff concessions were 
granted to our good neighbor, but Wash- 
ington observers said the oil deal was the 
most important. 

In Venezuela, the world’s third largest 
producer and greatest exporter of oil, the 
government forecast even greater output 
under a new “epoch” of “technical, eco- 
nomic, and financial exploitation by the 
state.” While denying any intention of 
expropriation, President Gen. Isaxias Me- 
dina y Angarita declared last November 
that Venezuela should and would have 
greater participation in the profits from 
her national wealth. Annual output from 
this country runs around 184,761 barrels, 
practically all of it controlled by Ameri- 
can, British, and Dutch oil interests. In 
the state of Zulia alone, the fabulously 
rich Lake Maracaibo region produces a 
large percentage of the country’s total 
volume. While oil-company _representa- 
tives hastened to Caracas to help work out 
plans for the new “epoch,” any arrange- 
ment for greater Venezuela participation 
in her chief national asset looked good to 
Washington so long as it assured increased 
production. 


Significance 


There’s a genuine enough threat to the 
nation’s oil reserves, although it is by no 
means an immediate one. Most oil authori- 
ties agree that the depletion pinch (on the 
basis of present rates of supply and de- 
mand) will not come for at least two 
years. Current plans for stepped-up wild- 
catting in the United States and the po- 
tential of Canada and other hemispheric 
sources, if realized successfully (and soon 
enough), could easily meet war’s big oil 
appetite. 

In the long-range view, the war is ex- 
pected to increase both the supplies and 
uses of American oil. The new explora- 














High-Speed Goggles: 
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This soldier is wearing the new military 


goggles devised by the Polaroid Corp. and the Monsanto Chemical Co. Using 
a one-piece cellulose-acetate Polaroid lens, these goggles are made ten times 
faster than conventional types and can be turned out in the quantities needed 
by an Army growing too rapidly to wait for ground glass. Four snap fasteners 
permit the glare-reducing lenses to be changed to suit various light conditions. 





tion and recovery ventures undoubtedly 
will add substantially to proved reserves, 
and the new wartime oil uses—of which 
synthetic rubber, while considerable, is 
only one—may well mean vast new mar- 
kets for increased production in the post- 
war period. 


Glass Case 


The bosses of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. at Clarksburg, W.Va., last week sat 
with fingers crossed, caught in a “damned 
if you do—damned if you don’t” dilemma. 
They had been told by Washington to 
rehire seven fired Jehovah’s Witnesses. 
They had been told by 700 other employes 
that if they did they would have a strike 
on their hands—a strike not even remotely 
connected with the usual reasons for 
strikes. 

This strange situation stems back to the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. On that 
day, Clyde Seders, member of the religious 
cult called Jehovah’s Witnesses, refused to 
stand and remove his hat when “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” was heard over a small 
radio in the plant. He said it was against 
his religious principles to bow to anything 
man-made. 

The 1,000 other persons working in the 
plant at that time (production and em- 
ployment have since been cut) protested, 
and seven members of the cult were fired. 
The seven appealed to President Roose- 
velt’s Committee on Fair Employment 
Practices, established in the summer of 
1941 to act on complaints that people were 
not being hired because of race or creed. 
A month ago, the committee ruled that 
the seven members of Jehovah’s Witnesses 
should be rehired by Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass (Newsweek, Dec. 7). So last week 


the 700 employes in the plant were all 
stirred up again. Their spokesman is Wil- 
liam Saas, CIO local president, who says 
he speaks only as a worker: “The union 
has nothing to do with it.” 

The management had not yet. acted on. 
the month-old order, but the employes 
expected to hear about it any day and a 
walkout seemed imminent, if the CFEP 
order is followed by the company. When 
shifts changed, the standard greeting from 
those checking out to those checking in 
was: “Any news yet?” 

But at the week’s end there was no news. 
The only thing that stood out clearly was 
that here was a factory faced with a shut- 
down if it obeyed a government order. 


Cripps and Labor 


Sir Stafford Cripps, British Minister of 
Aircraft. Production, moved fast last week 
to quell labor complaints and installed a 
new manager in a large aircraft factory 
near London. On either side of the At- 
lantic this produced reactions generated 
by different attitudes toward labor. In the 
United States it was said that the former 
manager’s head had rolled to appease 
labor. The London press hailed the move 
as one speeding the war effort by giving 
“dictatorial powers” to the new manager. 

Newsweek’s London , bureau found 
neither was the case. Here’s what hap- 
pened: Sir Richard Feary, the managing 
director, is in the United States on special 
government business. In his absence there 
developed belief among the workers that 
precious preduction was suffering because 
they lacked strong, direct leadership. They 
demanded action by the Minister himself. 
They got it. Cripps came in running. In 
quick succession he talked to the workers 





Helping To Write Tomorrow’s Headlines 


The destruction of Berlin will be more than a prediction. It will 
be a reality recorded for posterity by cameras MARION shovels 
helped to build. The raw materials MARIONS are digging on a 
round-the-clock schedule for tanks, guns, planes and ammunition, such as 
aluminum, copper, iron, and silica sand, are shared with manufacturers 
of aerial cameras and lenses. Until Victory is ours, MARION machines will 
continue to produce encouraging headlines for the free people of the world. 
THE MARION STEAM SHOVEL COMPANY, MARION, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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and to the joint production committee 
(made up of workers’ representatives and 
technicians). Then he put in G. W. Mar- 
den, former Shanghai shipping executive. 
But actually, Marden was given no dic- 
tatorial powers. He took over purely as a 
deputy in the absence of Feary, whose 
status is in nowise affected. 


Significance 


What didn’t appear on the surface is 
what has British management and trade- 
union leaders agog. British labor is run 
largely by trade-union leaders. It is they 
who deal with management. Neither man- 
agement nor government goes directly to 
the workers. 

But Cripps went right over their heads 
when he appealed directly to the workers 
not to “waste time” in an inquiry which 
they had demanded and to accept the 
new managing director. Significance of the 
‘Cripps direct-approach method was height- 
ened by the fact that on the Sunday before 
naming the new manager he said in a 
radio broadcast that all factories should 
have efficient, well-run joint production 
committees. 

These committees (comparable in some 
respects to United States joint labor-man- 
agement production drive committees) are 
not viewed with any special favor by 
management or trade-union heads. And as 
the week ended, they were asking: what 
next? But Cripps remained noncommittal, 
and just what this meant in British labor 
relations they’d have to figure out for 
themselves on the basis of the record. 


Anaconda Wire 


When Russia complained several months 
ago that some of the Lend-Lease wire it 
was using had proved to be defective, a 
chain of circumstances was started that 
ended last week with Federal indictments 
against the Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., 
Marion, Ind., and five of the firm’s em- 
ployes. The charges were conspiracy to 
defraud the government, made after De- 
partment of Justice operatives said they 
found secret devices in the Marion 
plant which made it appear as if the 
wire were meeting the rigid government 
specifications. None of the wire had been 
used in battle by American troops, it was 
said. 

The men named in the indictment were 
Thor S. Johnson, general manager; Frank 
E. Hart, plant manager; Don R. Carpen- 
ter, superintendent; Chalmer Bishop, chief 
inspector, and Frank Kunkle, his assistant. 
Carpenter and Kunkle have not been with 
the firm since Dec. 1. 

The company is a subsidiary of the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. The parent 
firm was not mentioned in the indictments. 
H. D. Keresey, president of Anaconda 
Wire & Cable, said that employes responsi- 
ble for the alleged circumvention had been 
discharged. None of the responsible officers 
of the company had any knowledge of fail- 
ure to comply with specifications, he said, 
as instructions had been given to comply 
in detail with every prescribed specifica- 
tion of all products. 


NEWSWEEK 


“You Can’t Make Planes as You Make Autos,’ 
Says GM in Showing Its New Aircraft Plants 


The mile-long assembly line moved so 
slowly through its grooved slot in the 
floor that you had to lay down a pencil 
alongside of one of the grease-blackened 
links and then stare to see if the chain 
really moved past the marker. 

It did—at the rate of. 214 inches of 
Navy torpedo bomber a minute—and so 
the bomber (the Avenger), from virtually 
nothing at the start of the line, emerged 
from the end as flying destruction for the 
Axis. In another factory a similar assem- 
bly line moved a little faster: It was pull- 
ing along small Navy fighting craft (the 
Wildcat) at the rate of 3 inches a minute. 

That was what newsmen saw last week 
when they inspected two New Jersey fac- 
tories. Afterward, the man who runs the 
plants putting out these Grumman-de- 
signed planes told the visitors: “You can’t 
make fighting airplanes like automobiles. 
They can’t come off of production lines 
one a minute . . . Volume? Yes. But not 
like a cartoonist’s conception of mass 
production.” 

No, this wasn’t an old-line airplane 
maker talking. It was L. C. Goad, general 
manager of the Eastern Aircraft Division 
of the General Motors Corp. And nodding 
“Amen” on either side of him were such 
GM notables as its president, C. E. Wil- 
son, Chairman Alfred P. Sloan Jr., and an 
array of vice presidents. The inspection 
tour marked a big day: GM _ had com- 
pletely converted five auto assembly 
plants to aircraft manufacture and was in 
production. 

Summing up, Goad jutted his square- 
cut face at his after-dinner audience and, 
probably as earnest as he’s ever been in 
his 41 years, he told them: “Until the 
time comes when we can standardize design 


and reduce the importance of weight, we 
cannot hope to produce planes by the 
manufacturing methods employed in the 
production of automobiles.” 

At this, reporters pushed aside empty 
dishes with a clatter and hunched over 
notes, scribbling at top speed. Here was 
GM’s answer to the controversy over 
application of the mass-production tech- 
nique to warplanes. And GM had said 
“No.” While there was no lack of tribute 
to the airplane industry’s production 
methods, Goad made it plain that never- 
theless the automotive production know- 
how, the ability to plan down to the last 
minute detail, schedule, and organize; the 
ability to simplify, eliminate waste mo- 
tion—an art brought to large-scale _per- 
fection in the auto-making world—all 
these had made a definite contribution to 
the science of manufacturing planes. For 
example: the auto industry is long on 100 
per cent interchangeability of parts. At 
the GM plane plants, as in other aircraft 
plants, surveyors’ transits (see illustration) 
are used to reset jigs each time a new part 
goes into fabrication. Since the jig holds 
the parts while they are made, this in- 
sures uniformity of dimensions. The same 
precision is seen throughout all operations. 

Highlights of a heavily censored trip 
through GM’s two main aircraft plants 
(altogether five are in the Eastern divi- 
sion—the other three funnel in subassem- 
blies): It took only ten months to tear 
out automobile assembly machinery com- 
pletely and from a clean-slate start, work- 
ing with the Grumman Aircraft Engineer- 
ing Corp.’s executives, to get new equip- 
ment and freshly trained hands into actual 
production. Yet, in making this record, 

(Continued on Page 49) 


One of the auto industry’s contributions to mass-production plane 
making: Using a surveyor’s transit to check accuracy in setting up a jig 





























There’s more to the quality of flatness than meets the 
naked eye. A surface that appez rs to be smooth and level 
may actually be as wavy as a washboard when measured 
by scientific instruments. | 

Some materials can be made flatter and smoother than 
others. One of the many outstanding qualities of plate 
glass is the fact that it can be made flatter than most 
materials. For this reason glass is finding increasing use 
. in the 
processing of sheer materials for certain war uses; in the 
casting of flat polished plastic sheets; in the making of 
leather and many other products. 


in many modern manufacturing processes . . 


But if it were not for many other amazing characteristics 
of modern glass, its unusual quality of flatness would be 
limited in usefulness. For instance, in many processes 
where the flatness of glass is utilized, extreme heat and 
‘ pressure must be applied through the glass. The glass 
must be capable of withstanding severe thermal and 
physical shock. 

Libbey -Owens-Ford TUF-FLEX glass has helped solve 
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a variety of problems, for this glass is tempered in 
a way that makes it stronger than many metals. It is 
the glass that is used in all-glass doors, in portholes of 
battleships, in balustrades, oven door windows and 
many other applications where glass with an iron 
constitution is required. 


Just consider these facts about glass 


Glass has many qualities not found in combination in any 
other material. It can be made transparent, translucent or 
opaque. Its surfaces are enduring and acid-resisting. It is 
a nonconductor of electricity. It can be made strong, 
highly resistant to thermal shock, and to impact. It can 
be color clear or colorful. And it has a wide range of 
other physical and chemical properties that fit it for use 
for many special purposes. 

One of the many types of Libbey-Owens-Ford flat, 
bent or tempered glass may be the answer to a problem in 
your company. May we help you? Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Company, 1347-A Nicholas Building, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Printing Press Money Makes Its Appearazice 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Last week printing-press money— 
“greenbacks” is the familiar name for 
this kind of currency in this country— 
began to be put into circulation through 
the Federal Reserve Banks. 

For ten years there has been discussion 
as to whether we again would start the 
printing presses one of these days, and 
for an even longer time we have been 
told by monetary experts that for all 
practical purposes there was no difference 
between the way we were financing the 
deficit and running the presses. 

But what is here under analysis is not 
something which “for all practical pur- 
poses” is printing-press money. The mon- 
ey that began to appear in circulation a 
week ago Monday. Dec. 21, was real 
printing-press money in the fullest sense 
of the term—money which has no col- 
lateral of any kind back of it. 

This money is going under the name of 
Federal Reserve Bank Notes—a name 
which designates a type of currency with 
which the American public has had a 
satisfactory experience for more than 25 
years. But the Federal Reserve Bank 
Notcs now being put into the hands of 
the public are basically different from 
those we have known in the past. Here- 
tofore such notes have been backed 100 
per cent by government bonds or other 
collateral, just as the old National Bank 
Notes were so backed. This time, as just 
stated, there is no such collateral. 


The official explination for issuing 
this currency is as follows: “As a part 
of the program of the government to con- 
serve both labor and materials during the 
war period, the Board of Governors (of 
the Federal Reserve Board) , after. con- 
sultation with the Treasury Department, 
has authorized the Federal Reserve 
Banks to utilize at this time the existing 
stuck of currency printed in the early 
thirties known as ‘Federal Reserve Bank 
Notes’. 


“The stock of these notes . . . amounts 
to approximately $660,000,000. By mak- 
ing available for use, as needed, this stock 
of unissued paper currency, which is 
identical with Federal Reserve Bank 
Notes now in circulation, it is estimated 
that more than $300,000 will be saved in 
the cost of printing new currency. In 
terms of labor and materials, there 
would be a saving of 225,000 man-hours 
in printing alone, and of 45 tons of paper 
in addition to a substantial saving of 
nylon and ink.” 

Now such a saving of labor and ma- 
terials at this time, needless to say, is 
wholly desirable and deserves to be en- 
couraged in every way possible. But un- 
fortunately this official explanation has 
nothing to do with the manner in which 
these notes are being issued. We could 
get the saving mentioned above—every 
penny of it—by issuing the currency as 
Federal Reserve Bank Notes always have 
been issued before. That is, the Federal 
Reserve Banks pledge United States ob- 
ligations with the Treasur§, or its rep- 
resentative—the Federal Reserve Agent 
—and get in return an equivalent amount 
of Federal Reserve Bank Notes. The 
notes then are put into circulation and 
the government bonds remain as col- 
lateral back of them until the notes re- 
turn to the Federal Reserve Banks and 
are handed over to the Treasury to be 
destroyed, at which time the collateral is 
released. 

If that method were being followed at 
present in the issuance of these Federal 
Reserve Bank Notes, and the Reserve 
Banks stopped at this point, no excep- 
tion could, or would, be taken to the 
process. But the Reserve Banks are not 
stopping at this point. Having got the 
notes technically issued in this manner, 
as required by law, the Reserve Banks 
immediately write up a credit on their 
books for the account of the government 
equal to the amount of the notes.* The 


Treasury in return gives back to the 
Reserve Banks the pledged collateral. 
When this is done the notes cease to be 
a primary liability of the Reserve Banks, 
with special collateral pledged against 
their issue, and become obligations of the 
United States Treasury, with no col- 
lateral backing, for the credit written up 
by the Reserve Banks for the government 
is not segregated for the payment of the 
notes. It is merely part of the working 
balance of the government and will be 
drawn against and spent to meet govern- 
ment bills. We end up, thus, again to 
repeat, with the notes having absolutely 
no collateral of any kind back of them. 
And that, it cannot be overemphasized, 
is printing-press money. 


The argument will be advanced by 
those responsible for this development in 
our financial atlairs that $660,000,000 is 
too small an amount to become excited 
about, that when the notes become worn 
out they will be retired and no new 
notes will be reprinted to replace them, 
and that we have used the method be- 
fore, in 1934, without any ill effects. 

In answer to these contentions it may 
be said, to take them in reverse order: 
That in 1934 we used the method merely 
as a mechanical device for facilitating the 
retirement of notes, which is vastly dif- 
ferent from what we are doing today; 
that whether the notes will actually be 
returned when they wear out is some- 
thing the future will have to decide, and 
at present we only can hope that this will 
be the case for there is nothing in the law 
making such retirement mandatory, or 
even limiting the issue to $660,000,000, 
and, finally, that no amount of printing- 
press money is too small to warrant the 
deepest kind of concern on the part of 
the public. 

One final word: These Federal Re- 
serve Bank Notes—and you may have 
some in your pocket now—are just as 
good as any other currency in our mone- 
tary system. There is no occasion at 
present for worry on this basis. The 
reason for worry is that our financial au- 
thorities have turned to this method, 
even in‘limited degree, for meeting the 
monetary need of the nation. Using 
printing-press money is a hurdle which 
in sound finance is never jumped. 





*Procedure and Authority: When 
the bank notes are received from the Treas- 
ury, or Federal Reserve Agent, a memoran- 
dum item is made on the “Statement of 
Condition of the Federal Reserve Banks” for 
the amount received and another memoran- 
dum item showing that an equal amount of 
United States obligations have been pledged 
as security for them. 

As the notes are paid out by the Reserve 
Banks “Member bank—Reserve Account” ‘is 
debited and “U.S. Treasurer—General ac- 
count” is credited. If, as is probable. this 
debit and credit occur the same day the 
notes are received from the agent, the memo- 
randum item will not appear on the published 
statement of the Reserve Banks. 


On the books of the United States Treas- 
uly “Deposits in Federal Reserve Banks” are 
credited and there is a corresponding in- 
crease in “Debt Bearing No Interest.” 

In other words, the Treasury is given 
funds at no interest which it otherwise 
would not have, and since there is no segre- 
gation of the funds for the redemption of 
the notes, this represents a net gain in usable 
balances until the notes are med. 

Legal authority is found in an amendment 
to the Federal Reserve Act passed March 9, 
1933 (Sec. 18, para. 6): 

“Upon the deposit with the Treasurer of 
the United States . . . of any direct obliga- 
tions -of the United States . . . any Federal 
Reserve Bank making such deposit in the 


manner prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall be entitled to receive from 
the Comptroller of the Currency circulating 
notes in blank, duly registered and counter- 
signed . . . The Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized and empowered to prescribe 
regulations governing the issuance, redemp- 
tion, replacement, retirement, and destruc- 
tion of such circulating notes and the re- 
lease and substitution of security therefor . . . 
No such circulating notes shall be issued 
under this paragraph after the President 
has declared by proclamation that the emer- 
gency recognized by the President by procla- 
mation of March 6, 1938, has terminated.” 
President Roosevelt has never declared that 
the emergency of March 1988 has terminated. 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

GM learned the hard way, by working 
around the clock and tackling each prob- 
lem with a view to cutting costs and time. 
Now output is stepping up and soon should 
reach top levels. More than 100 planes are 
handled at one time on the Avenger 
assembly line; nearly 50 on the Wildcat 
line. 


Significance-——-- 


The shotgun wedding of the automotive 
and aircraft industries is producing a 
breed of engineer who will see to it that 
neither industry is ever again the same. 
This type of man is taking the best from 
each of the two forms of production and 
consolidating his knowledge into perfect- 
ing a new manufacturing technique. 

Both industries will profit by this ex- 
perience. But the postwar public will 
benefit most as knowledge is translated 
into new and better peace goods: better 
autos, better planes and, eventually, into 
an entirely new concept of transporta- 
tion—a combination of helicopter and 
passenger car, perhaps. But right now the 
genius of the aircraft industry combined 
with that of the auto world is giving the 
United Nations mounting air supremacy 
over the Axis—something the experts 
agree is a “must” for winning the war. 


Lasker Leaves 


For 70 years the name of Lord & 
Thomas has been synonymous with adver- 
tising. This week the name was taken 
down. Effective Dec. 31, Albert D. Lasker, 
62-year-old philanthropist and _ principal 
owner of the agency which has mapped 
campaigns and placed copy for many of 
the nation’s biggest advertisers, announced 
his retirement to devote himself to public 
affairs. 

But the organization that the tall, slen- 
der, and piercing-eyed Lasker built up 
after he assumed control in 1910 will re- 
main alive under the name of Foote, Cone 
& Belding. Emerson Foote, Fairfax M. 
Cone, and Don Belding, who have been 
Lord & Thomas executive vice presidents 
in the New York, Chicago, and Los An- 
geles offices, will head up the new firm. 
All personnel and the same quarters will be 
Tetained. 

The only person stepping out is Lasker 
—the man who went to work for Daniel 
M. Lord and Ambrose L. Thomas at $10 a 
week in 1898, when the firm was placing 
only $800,000 worth of advertising a year 
(average for the past six years, $30,000,000 
annually) . 


Inflation Pressure 


_When the Treasury handed out its offi- 
cial box score last week on the biggest 
orrowing in this or any other nation’s 
history, it looked wonderfully good—and 
anti-inflationary—on the surface. The 
Treasury had sought $9,000,000,000 to pay 
for the war through January and February. 
Instead, it got some $12,000,000,000—all 
within 23 days—and Secretary Henry 
Morgenthau Jr., said he wouldn’t need to 
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Right now, K&M Sprayed “Limpet” Asbestos is busy at many 
important war jobs. For example, one of its most unique uses today 
is the sound treatment of gun testing rooms. 


Imagine the tremendous noise that would result from a battery of 
five machine guns, each firing more than 1,000 rounds per minute, 
were it not for the quieting effect of this remarkable material. 


Surely if ‘‘Limpet” can smother the bark of these Army “type- 
writers” today, it can be turned with even greater effectiveness on 
the bothersome clacking of office typewriters tomorrow. 


Nor is acoustical efficiency the only virtue of Sprayed “Limpet”. 
It frees the architect from geometric limitations—any surface can be 
treated, regardless of shape or composition. It can also be given as 
many as ten coats of paint with no appreciable loss in sound absorp- 
tion. ““Limpet’s” asbestos composition makes it highly resistant to fire. 


You may be sure that when peace returns, anti-noise campaigns 
will have a strong ally in K&M Sprayed “Limpet” Asbestos. Mean- 
while, at K&M’s laboratories, the search for new uses for asbestos 
goes on, grooming this versatile mineral for still greater human service. 


* * * 


Nature made asbestos ; 
Keasbey & Mattison, America’s asbestos pioneer, 
has made it serve mankind . . . since 1873. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY, AMBLER, ee ee Lm 


__ Makers off 


> 
asbestos-cement shingles and wallboards; asbestos and magnesia insulations for pipes, 
boilers, furnaces; asbestos textiles; asbestos electrical materials; asbestos paper and mill- 
board; asbestos marine insulations; asbesto acoustical material; asbestos packings; 
asbestos corrugated sheathing and flat lumbers; asbestos-cement pipe for water mains 
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Nice Work If ...: 


Men and women draftsmen 
get paid for lying down on the job in the Consolidated Air- 
craft factory at Fort Worth, Texas. The most efficient way 


Acme 


NEWSWEEK 


International: 


for them to draw designs on the big sheets of metal which 
eventually become parts of bombers and transports is to 
push themselves around on body-length scooters. 





go to the nation with another major financ- 
ing campaign before next April. 

Most of the selling job was done by 
Victory Fund Committees, comprising 
50,000 volunteer salesmen from the bank- 
ing, insurance, and securities fields work- 
ing in the twelve Federal Reserve districts. 
In competitive teams, they sold govern- 
ment securities to insurance companies, 
local governments, educational and en- 
dowed institutions, fraternal organizations, 
corporations, trusts, estates, and individu- 
als who held idle funds. 


Significance 


“This is the kind of news that Axis lead- 
ers dread to hear,” Morgenthau said jubi- 
lantly, when the figures (see box) were 
added. But second inspection by bankers, 
economists, and the Treasury itself damp- 
ened enthusiasm: they were not relieved of 
their inflation jitters. 

The reason: This enormous borrowing, 
although a magnificent job in itself, still 
failed to draw off the public’s inflationary 
purchasing power to any appreciable ex- 
tent, although the Treasury had hoped 
it would. The Treasury saw that only 
about $3,000,000,000 was in long-term 
obligations. All except the 26-year 244 per 
cent Victory Bonds had maturities of less 
than six years. On top of that, most of the 
$7,000,000,000 sold outside the banking 
system came from idle funds owned by 
organizations and _ wealthy individuals 
whose funds are seldom an inflationary 
threat. 

What the campaign failed to do was to 
tap and tie up for the duration cither the 
$26,000,000,000 that individuals have 
stacked up in savings, or the swollen in- 
comes of wage earners. It is true that the 
savings include about $10,000,000,000 in 
Series E, F, and G Bond purchases (large- 
ly in the E’s—the War Bonds) and that 
these holdings were increased by the drive 


—but these bonds are in effect demand 
deposits because the E’s must be redeemed 
at any time 60 days after purchase if 
presented for payment, and the F’s and G’s 
in six months. 

The flash inflation potential in these 
savings is not diminished by the existing 
tax bill, either. Next year, the national 
income is estimated as high as $135,000,- 
000,000 as against $117,000,000,000 in 
1942, and of this an estimated $40,000,- 
000,000 will exert inflationary pressure— 
because of the difference between dispos- 
able income and the available supply of 
goods at current prices. 

It all adds up to the fact that in neither 
taxing or in war financing efforts to date, 
has the Administration taken effective 
action to temper the excess purchasing 
power in the increases in purchasing power 
of individuals or at least to sterilize it as 
long as the danger of inflation exists. 





December Bond Box Score* 


From banking sources 


134% Treasury bonds..$2,058,000,000 
%% certificates .......... 2,030,000,000 
Treasury bills .............. 500,000,000 


$4,588 ,000,000 





From non-banking sources 
214%4% Victory bonds..$2,528,000,000 
%e% certificates .......... 1,294,000,000 
134% Treasury bonds.. 809,000,000 
E, F, and G bonds 530,000,000 
Tax savings notes........ 480,000,000 

Total $5,641 000,000 


Grand Total $10,229,000,000 

















*Based upon early returns sufficient 
to show trends in sales of the various 
issues. 











Fish Facts 


Those who think they'll beat the meat 
shortage by eating fish are due for a 
shock: The total 1942 catch of fish was 22 
per cent less than in 1941 (3,800,000,000 
pounds as against 4,900,000,000 in 1941), 
official sources in Washington last week 
told Newsweek. And there are plenty of 
signs of increased shortages for the com- 
ing year. j 

The big drop was caused by two things 
—lack of manpower and the fact that the 
government has taken over a large num- 
ber of fishing vessels for wartime use. 
Neither situation shows much promise of 
changing this year. 

Officials are trying hard to increase 
production. Two weeks ago, Secretary of 
the Interior Harold Ickes tried to ease 
the labor situation. He asked Manpower 
Chief Paul V. McNutt to grant commer- 
cial fishermen 90-day draft deferments, 
but nothing had been done about this at 
the week’s end, This shortage of hands is 
intensified by the extreme fluctuations 
of seasonal employment in the industry. 
For example, sardines must be fished for 
only in the dark of the moon. And of 
course there are the familiar salmon runs 
(in Alaska from June to autumn; in the 
Columbia River from early autumn to 
October) . ‘ 

Supply and demand details: The 1942 
salmon pack was 2,100,000 cases fewer 
than in 1941 because men weren’t avail- 
able to catch and can the fish. California 
sardine production was down about 1,500,- 
000 cases for the same reason. On top of 
all this, the government has retained 60 
per cent of the 1941 canned fish for use 
of the armed services and Lend-Lease: 
20 per cent has been released for civilian 
use and the other 20 per cent is being held 
for future disposition—with nobody sure 
just where it will go. 
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Cows’ Swing Shift 

The Department of Agriculture, trying 
to figure out ways to whip the milk and 
butter shortages, last week recommended 
a.swing shift for the nation’s 26,000,000 
dairy cows. A USDA bulletin urged farm: 
ers to milk their cows three times a day, 
instead of at the traditional dawn and 
dusk periods, and thus boost milk pro- 
duction 10 per cent. But farmers, with an 
acute labor shortage, shrugged the whole 
thing off, pointing out it would require 
a 50 per cent increase in labor for a 
problematical 10 per cent production gain. 


Week in Business 


PersonneL: Joseph A. Horne, a vice 
president of the company for 26 years, 
was elected chairman of the board of the 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co.., to fill 
the vacancy created by the death last 
September of John Henry Towne .. . 
Thomas A. Collins was named a vice presi- 
dent of the Libbey Glass Co., a subsidiary 
of the Owens-Illinois Glass Co., where Col- 
lins was formerly western factories man- 
ager .. . William B. Stout, designer of the 
Ford trimotored all-metal commercial air- 
plane, joined the research staff of the Con- 
solidated Aircraft Corp. 


Treasure Hunt: Ten War Production 
Board operatives started going through 
400 Newark, N.J., warehouses checking up 
on coffee, tea, aluminum, copper, tin, 
diamonds, used silk stockings, etc.—in all 
$60 items useful in the war. It is the be- 
ginning of a series of such searches in all 
cities having large warehouses. 


Burtep Caste: The American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. opened a fifth transcon- 
tinental telephone line from New York to 
San Francisco. This circuit is underground 
for 1,600 miles from Omaha, Neb., to 
Sacramento, Calif. For the first time it is 
possible to telephone coast-to-coast over 
all-cable facilities. Construction began in 
1940 when the company decided that war 
with Japan was a possibility. 


REFERENCE: The third annual edition of 
Aerosphere, international aviation -year- 
book, was published last week and de- 
spite the war is the most comprehensive 
issue yet. The 1,156-page volume illus- 
trates and describes in detail all known 
current types of aircraft produced through- 
out the world—even in Japan, Germany, 
and Italy. Published by Aircraft Publica- 
tions, Inc., 870 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City, the reference sells for $12.50. 


Bonn Satz Ipza: Employes of the Mar- 
mon-Herrington Co. at Indianapolis, Ind., 
bought $14,288 worth of War Stamps and 
Bonds in one week and at the same time 
had a lot of fun voting for a queen to reign 
at their annual Christmas party. Votes 
were 1 cent each in stamp and bond pur- 
chases. The Treasury Department liked 
the idea so well that it asked for complete 
details, as did other manufacturers who 
indicated they might try the plan in their 
own factories. Thus a rash of bonded 
Popularity contests appeared in the offing. 
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“NEWSWEEK 
IS PRODUCTIVE 
OF THINKING, 
AS WELL AS 
FURNISHING 
INFORMATION.” 


James Elliott Mooney, President 


University of Tampa 


Opinion forming Americans -every- 
where turn to Newsweek for a 
clear, concise word-and-picture 
story of a new world in the mak- 
ing. Subscribe today. 


ONE YEAR ..... $5 
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Dependable Globe-Wernicke “busi- 
speed up business 
routine and war work. They meet 
the need for greater office efficiency, 
save time and make work easier. 


Sold by leading stationers 
and office equipment dealers. 
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THREE SHORTS AND A LONG 
That's the way to make the 
new “V for Victory Cocktail”, 

@ = Juice of one lime 
@ Half teaspoon of sugar 
@A drop of bitters 


GR A full jigger of Myers’s 
Rum. Mixed with plenty of ice. 
For that wealth of flavour... 
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Topsy-Turvy *42 Lingers in Memory of Fans 
as Sports Prepare to Face a Leaner Year 


As the uncertain year of 1942 rode in 
on the wings of war, most people believed 
that sports would disappear from the 
American scene like icicles at the Equator. 
It was by no means sure that there would 
be any baseball: Pearl Harbor froze trade 
talk on the glib lips of the ivory merchants 
at the annual major-league meetings. For 
public safety, the Rose Bowl game was 
transferred from California to North Caro- 
lina, and West Coast race meetings were 
canceled for the same reason. Sports 
writers fell to quarreling among themselves: 
Were professional sports necessary or even 
desirable in wartime? 

Yet as it turned out, America’s first war 
year brought some of the most memorable 
performances of all time. With the ap- 
proach of 1943, the baseball magnates were 
far surer of a season than they had been 
a year earlier; the Rose Bowl had returned 
to Pasadena; and there was even one race 
meeting on the Pacific Coast. Sport by 
sport in retrospect—and in prospect: 


BasrBaLL: The national pastime got the 
green light from the President in an un- 
precedented statement last Jan. 16. Al- 
ready Hank Greenberg, Bob Feller, and a 
few others were in the armed forces, but 
they were the exceptions. Baseball re- 
tained its manpower. 

New York won the American League 
title in a walk. Brooklyn and St. Louis 
battled down to the last Sunday double- 





Woman oj the Year wn Sports: 


header for National League supremacy, 
with the Cardinals winning out, then beat- 
ing the Yanks 4 games to 1 in the World 
Series—the major upset of the year in any 
sport. Morton Cooper, 22-game-winning 
pitcher for the victors, was selected Most 
Valuable Player of his league, while Second 
Baseman Joe Gordon of the losers received 
a similar accolade for his own circuit. 
Ernie Lombardi, Braves’ catcher, topped 
National League batters with .330, and 
Ted Williams of the Red Sox batted .356 
for supremacy in the American. Despite 
the white-hot interest generated by the 
pennant race and the series, club owners 
had plenty of troubles. Attendance for 
1942 was off 8 per cent. Before the turn 
of 1943 it became evident that civilian 
transportation restrictions would keep 
most of the outfits. from their spring- 
training quarters in Florida and Cali- 
fornia. And it was freely predicted that 
baseball’s man-power would be cut 30 to 
50 per cent. 


Boxinc: Heavyweight Champion Joe 
Louis knocked over Buddy Baer in the first 
round of his Jan. 9 Navy Relief Fund 
fight in New York, then enlisted in the 
Army three days later. In March, battling 
for Army Emergency Relief, he kayoed 
Abe Simon in six. Meanwhile, the No. 1 
challenger, Billy Conn, also joined the 
Army, and a Conn-Louis charity bout was 
tentatively arranged. This was postponed 
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when Conn broke his hand in an im- 
promptu battle with his father-in-law, and 
later canceled when it was discovered that 
agreements for the bout included payments 
to the fighters for retirement of long. 
standing debts. 

Light-heavyweight champion Gus Lesne- 
vich, middleweight titlist Tony Zale, and 
welterweight king Red Cochrane joined 
the Navy. Despite these prize-ring losses, 
Promoter Mike Jacobs’s gross went from 
$784,732 in 1941 to $1,169,671 in 194. 
Beau Jack took the lightweight title when 
Sammy Angott retired, and a Hartford 
lad appropriately named Willie Pep won 
the featherweight crown from the aging 
Chalky Wright. But the top-ranking bat- 
tler of the year, according to the boxing 
writers, was one who never entered the 
ring in 1942. Marine Corp. Barney Ross, 
ex-monarch of the lightweights, won the 
Eddie Neil Award by bowling over ten 
Japs in one night’s fighting on Guadal- 
canal. 


Footsat_: Gas and tire restrictions cut 
collegiate gridiron receipts by 19 per cent. 
Georgia, loser only to Auburn, gained the 
bid to the rerooted Rose Bowl, while 
U.C.L.A., in a photo finish against South- 
ern California, won the right to oppose the 
Bulldogs. Ohio State wound up with the 
No. 1 rating in most books by winning the 
Western Conference title even though 
Wisconsin had upset the Buckeyes. At the 
end of the season, the dread T-formation 
took two setbacks, as the semi-invincible 
Chicago Bears lost to the Washington 
Redskins in the pro playoffs and previous- 
ly unbeaten Boston College took a stun- 
ning 55-12 defeat from Holy Cross. 


Racine: The great Whirlaway piled his 
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Baseball's Most Valuable: Gordon, A. L.; Cooper, N. L. 
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Pisactahters are frequently moved 
to make “comebacks,” as in the case of 
Henry Armstrong, the former champion 
of three weight divisions, and when 
they do so the last thing they want is 
sympathy. Sympathy is very annoying 
to a comeback fighter. It louses up the 
whole scenario. 

Mr. Armstrong, for instance, is anx- 
ious to establish a public belief that he 
is fully resurgent, loaded for bear, and 
out to reconquer the world. It impairs 
the prestige of his campaign no little 
when people say: “I see poor old Hank 
is trying to get himself another stake. 
I hope he don’t go blind doing it.” This 
form of tenderheartedness is especially 
irritating when it seeps into the news- 
papers; as it often does, since nobody 
with access to an audience likes to keep 
his manly feelings a secret. 

There’s been talk recently of match- 
ing Armstrong with Ray Robinson, an 
undefeated welterweight full of vitamins 
and ten years younger than Henry. The 
fight would have rich cash implications, 
if taken seriously by the public. You 
can understand the indignation of Mr. 
Armstrong, therefore, when Mr. Robin- 
son, without banishing the reporters 
from his presence, said: 

“I wouldn’t want to fight poor old 
Hank. I might hurt him, and he used 
to be my idol.” 

This was a noble sentiment, all right, 
and it filled Mr. Armstrong with dis- 
gust. If Mr. Robinson was going to 
have these mawkish emotions, the least 
he could do was keep them to himself. 
Mr. Armstrong, feeling his comeback 
campaign to be jeopardized, hastily be- 
gan to needle Mr. Robinson with loud 
jeers and bitter defiance. His words 
were so bellicose that the younger man 
swallowed his sympathy and agreed to 
infringe his “idol” at the first oppor- 
tunity. That, at least, is the explanation 
given for the resumption of Arm- 
strong-Robinson negotiations, with the 
fight planned for some time late in 
January. 

The old “save-him-from-himself” rou- 
tine continues to bedevil Mr. Arm- 
strong, however. Even with a fair-sized 
war going on, the times are too tender 
for Henry’s purpose. 

Before the fight can be staged in 
New York, Mr. Armstrong must satisfy 
the authorities that he is neither blind 
nor about tobe blind. The authorities 





No Tears, Please 


by JOHN LARDNER 


consist of Maj. Gen. John J, Phelan, re- 
tired manufacturer of ladies’ under- 
garments, and active philanthropist, at 
present the Democratic lame-duck chair- 
man of New York State’s boxing com- 
mission. The general is very leery of 
blindness, incipient or otherwise. His 
statesmanly fingers were burned once 
before in a case of this sort. 


Four years ago Joe Louis fought a 
bout in the general’s territory with John 
Henry Lewis, a close but unfortunate 
friend of the champion’s. Louis knocked 
his crony cold in the first round. It 
developed later that the victim went 
into the ring with his eyesight 50 per 
cent below normal, thanks to a slight 
case of total blindness in one eye. 

General Phelan’s medical staff failed 
to detect this flaw in the preliminary 
investigation, and John Henry Lewis 
was passed with the customary OK: 
“We have never examined a finer physi- 
cal specimen.” The general, naturally 
humane, is now even more so, in self- 
defense. He has redoubled his vigilance, 
and I doubt if even a one-legged man 
could get past him today. 

Henry Armstrong did have a spot of 
eye trouble two years ago, when he was 
carved by Fritzie Zivic. As yet there is 
nothing to indicate that his plight ap- 
proaches that of Sam Langford, the 
most dogged blind man in ring history. 

Langford had one eye punched sight- 
less by Fred Fulton. A cataract began 
to form over the other, but Samuel, 
overmature and_ consistently broke, 
went on fighting. In a bout one night 
in the Northwest one of his wild swings 
got home to his opponent’s chin and 
the gentleman sat down. He got up 
again, however, and Langford, hoping 
to finish it, began to stalk him—in the 
wrong direction. A sports writer at the 
ringside yelled, “He can’t see!” and the 
bout was adjourned. It saddens me to 
report that Mr. Langford continued to 
fight whenever he could get away with 
it, chiefly in Mexico. He later went 
stone blind. 

Henry Armstrong, as I say, seems 
still to be well short of this predicament. 
And every day, what with these maud- 
lin displays of sentiment, he finds it 
harder to get himself maimed on his 
own time. But the man has never given 
up yet, and it looks as though he plans 
to keep trying. 
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earnings higher and higher ($560,911 as of 
the year’s end) over the previous $437,730 
all-time record of Seabiscuit, and a poll 
of writers renamed Mr. Longtail Horse of 
the Year. Shut Out won the Kentucky 
Derby and took top money-winning honors 
for 1942 with $238,972, but Alsab won the 
Preakness and the turf writers’ vote as 
top three-year-old. 

In general the transportation problem 
cut down on racing crowds except in the 
vicinity of New York, where four nearby 
tracks had a banner season. Late in the fall, 
curtailment of train service found many 
walking miles to lay a wager, while Mayor 
F. H. La Guardia invited little boys to 
snitch on fathers who made illegal bets 
with banished bookies. The Eastern Sea- 
board gas stoppage of Dec. 18-20 threat- 
ened to cancel the opening of Tropical 
Park’s early meeting Dec. 21, but the 
pumps opened again in time for 5,111 
Miamians to make it. 

Track: A California pole-vaulter named - 
Cornelius Warmerdam pushed the outdoor 
mark for his event to 15 feet 734 inches, 
shoved the indoor record to 15:714, and 
drew record-breaking crowds on the East- 
ern Seaboard winter circuit. John Borican, 
a lanky Negro from New Jersey, domi- 
nated the middle distances through both 
indoor and outdoor seasons, then suddenly 
died of a mysterious disease Dec. 22 at the 
age of 29. The grand assault on the mile 


- record continued, with Leslie MacMitchell 


of N.Y.U. leading the pack until his gradu- 
ation in June and subsequent induction 
into the Navy. 

Greg Rice continued his American su- 
premacy in the routes over a mile, but 
from Sweden came news of record-breaking 
performances at 1 mile and upwards by 
Gunder Hagg, a carpenter. Anxious to 
view this phenomenon, United States track 
officials tried to arrange to bring Hagg to 
this country for the 1943 indoor season, 
but they could not secure the necessary 
travel priorities. Behind the scenes, Nazi 
pressure had been brought to bear against 
the journey. 


Gotr: The average dub kept dubbing, 
but with slightly less success, thanks to the 
rubber shortage and reprocessed balls, 
whith were readily obtainable but ex- 
pensive and not quite as lively as the 
pristine article. Sam Snead finally vin- 
dicated his numerous backers by winning 
the Professional Golfers Association title, 
and the National Open, rechristened the 
Hale America, went to Ben Hogan. The 
winter of 1942-43 brought almost com- 
plete cancellation of the rich Southern 
professional circuit, but most clubs planned 
to limp along and provide relaxation for 
the more-tired-than-ever businessman. 


Tennis: The professional tour of the 
winter of °41-42 wound up in a bad 
financial beating for its backer, . Alexis 
Thompson. Fred Perry injured his arm on 
opening night, the eccentric Frank Kovacs 
proved difficult to manage, and Don 
Budge and Bobby Riggs had to wheelhorse 
the troupe. 

In. the Nationals at Forest Hills, Ted 
Schroeder beat Frankie Parker for the 
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“Im getting a 
Million Dollars’ Worth 
of Satisfaction... 
for $9 a month!” 


He TOLD ME I'd create an estate of 
several thousand dollars for my family 
—far more than I could save in years. 


He told me that my life insurance would 
make it possible for my wife to keep 
up a home for our growing children. 


He told me the emergency values that 
my insurance policy set up would con- 
tinue to increase in size, year by year. 


In short, he told me: ‘The future be- 
longs to those who prepare for it!” 


But my Prudential agent didn’t tell me 
—how could he?—about the wonder- 
ful way I'd feel inside, knowing I'd 
done what was right for my family. 
There’s real satisfaction in knowing 
that, even if I’m not here, my family will 
be well started toward a secure future. 


What About Your Family’s Future? 


It is The Prudential’s business to help 
you, through a soundly planned life 
insurance program, make the future more 
secure for you and your family. 





For today, as always since 1875, The 
Prudential’s business is with tomorrow. 
A friendly Prudential representative is 
teady now to help you discover, as some 
8,000,000 American. families already are 
learning through their ownership of 
Prudential Life Insurance, the funda- 
mental truth that ‘“The future belongs to 
those who prepare for it.” 


; THE 
PRUDENTIAL 
AS THE 





THE FUTURE BELONGS 
TO THOSE WHO 
PREPARE FOR IT 











5 things you should know about Prudential protection 


SAFETY . . . through diversified invest- 
ment of funds, adequate premium rates, 
careful selection of policyholders. 


" Low Cost... savings through favorable 


mortality experience, earnings from in- 
vestments, economies in operation pro- 
vide funds for dividends which reduce 
insurance cost to policyholders. 


STABILITY . . . since 1875. Through panics, depressions, wars, and epidem- 
ics, The Prudential has met its every obligation promptly and in full. 


COMPLETE CHOICE OF POLICIES... from 
very small amounts to very large 
amounts... in all popular forms... 
with a wide choice of premium pay- 
ment plans to suit the individual need. 


FRIENDLY, EFFICIENT SERVICE. . . through 
1200 local offices, by competent, help- 
ful Prudential representatives. 








PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE: NZWARK, NEW JERSEY 


AS A SERVICE to the government 
and to you, Prudential represent- 
atives sell War Savings Stamps. 
For victory—buy some today! 
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men’s championship in a five-set battle. 
Pauline Betz won the women’s final from 
Louise Brough and last week was named 
No, 2 Woman Athlete of 1942. Title of 
No. 1 went to beauteous Gloria Callen, 
the backstroke queen, who _ shattered 
twelve swimming records during the 
physical year 


Significance 


Rightly or not, the government feels 
that sports have a certain morale value, 
and at present seems determined not to 
hamper them any more than necessary. 

In 1943, the draft will cut deeper, but 
unless military reverses should produce 
a wave of austerity—reaction against cir- 
cuses for the civilian—professional sports 
are likely to carry on. Revision of the uni- 
versity setup (NEwsweEEk, Dec. 28) prob- 
ably will eliminate the big-business aspects 
of college football and, for the time being, 
“give the game back to the boys.” 

The conflict between proponents of com- 
petitive sports for training soldiers and 
those who favor mere exercise and drill 
(as exemplified by Comdr. Gene Tunney) 
continues, though the competitive-sports 
advocates are gaining. Victory in the 
present war may not stem directly from 
the athletic grounds of Eton, Rugby, Har- 
vard, Notre Dame, or Southern California. 
But there is sound wisdom in a quotation 
from Gen. Douglas MacArthur which ap- 
pears over the gymnasium door at West 
Point: “On the fields of friendly strife are 
sown the seeds which on other fields, in 
other years, will bear the fruits of victory.” 


EDUCATION 


Scientific Institutum 


The son of Italian immigrants, George 
Sperti as a University of Cincinnati under- 
graduate used his mother’s breadboard 
and a couple of 10-cent hacksaws to in- 
vent a device that measures the electric 
power loads of factories. He sold his K-va 
meter to Westinghouse for $50,000. Gradu- 
ated as an electrical engineer in 1923, 
during his professorial days at his alma 
mater he devised light-treatment processes 
for sterilizing and irradiating foods. These 
General Foods bought for $300,000, which 
the university used to set up its Basic 
Research Laboratory. As its head, Sperti 
became a biophysicisi with an idea—that 
any scientific researcher short of funds 
but long on brains, imagination, and 
enterprise could put these qualities to 
work and come up with a salable inven- 
tion to finance further research. 

In 1935 Sperti was about to quit the 
Basic Research Laboratory. He encoun- 
tered another Catholic with another idea 
—Mer. John T. MecNicholas, Archbishop 
of Cincinnati, who firmly believed that 
their mutual faith and science are in no 
way incompatible. The Archbishop ac- 
cordingly founded the Institutum Divi 
Thomae (Institute of St. Thomas), of 
which Sperti ever since has been research 
director. 

One of the most unusual scientific grad- 
uate schools in the world, the Institutum 
is completely nonsectarian. More than 





Dr. Sperti gets results by cooperative research at the Institutum Divi Thomae 
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half the members of its staff of almost 100 
are not Catholics, though it happens that 
its present students—eleven nuns, five 
priests, and two laymen—all are. They pay 
no tuition, since, in accordance with Sper- 
ti’s belief, the Institutum is largely sup- 
ported by royalties from inventions—in 
theory those of all the school; in practice 
($150,000 last year) the sunlamps and 
other lighting and irradiating devices of 
Dr. Sperti himself. 

Only graduate students are admitted; 
enrollment is never more than 30, and 
none but sincere scientists would be inter- 
ested in admission. To eliminate degree 
seekers, the course leading to an M.S. is 
three years instead of the usual one. 

In what is called a return to the old 
monastic concept of giving a good ground- 
ing in all aspects of basic science, the 
students all study the same things in small 
morning classes—perhaps biochemistry 
one day, biology the next, plant physiol- 
ogy the next. Then, though laboratory 
work may vary, students and staff mem- 
bers all engage in what Dr. Sperti terms 
“coordinated research.” This means that 
the discoveries of each individual are in- 
tegrated toward a common aim—and in 
general a practical one. By last week the 
school was able to review a long list of 
practical achievements, many of them po- 
tentially of great use in winning the war. 

Since the Institutum’s start, the cen- 
tral theme of its “coordinated research” 
has been cancer. In this its most notable 
contribution has been the discovery of 
biodynes. These are substances given off 
by injured cells that apparently promote 
the growth, breathing, and reproduction 
of other cells. The Institutum suspects 
that cancer occurs when some factor keeps 
cells permanently injured so they conse- 
quently give off quantities of biodynes, 
which in turn stimulate the cell growth 
gone mad that is cancer’s characteristic. 

The Institutum has also found a more 
immediate peace- and wartime applica- 
tion of the biodynes’ discovery, which doc- 
tors so far have been cautious about ac- 
cepting. The school claims that these sub- 
stances can be spread in a grease ointment 
on burns and wounds and seem to speed 
healing. 

Before Pearl Harbor the school turned 
all its research except its cancer investiga- 
tions directly to the war, and has hence 
emerged with other potentially war-useful 
discoveries. By last summer it had com- 
pleted a report on natural-rubber sources 
that was of help to the Baruch commit- 
tee. It developed a way of obviating the 
use of war-vital chlorine in sewage dis- 
posal. And it found that agar-agar—the 
jelly-like base used for growing bacteria— 
could be obtained from Florida seaweed 
in place of the hitherto exclusively used 
seaweed from Japan. 

This last discovery was made ‘in the 
former gambling casino that houses the 
Institutum’s marine biological laboratory 
in Florida. For in its seven years the 
school has grown. Besides its main build- 
ings on the Walnut Hills section of Cin- 
cinnati, it now has ten branches in differ- 
ent parts of the country. 
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g The building of one of 
these patrol 's consumes as 
many man-hours as the construc- 
tion of a 14-car streamliner 
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PULLMAN-STANDARD WHO TAKE IT IN THEIR STRIDE 


Leer Pullman-Standard started to 
build patrol craft, it entered another 
entirely new field. New problems had to 
be solved by applying known techniques 
and methods—workers were trained in 
adapting to shipbuilding, trades and 
skills employed in the building of the 
world’s crack trains. And so, carbuilders 
became shipwrights, and, with the 82 
gees of know-how that built stream- 
iners, passenger and freight cars, the 
shipbuilding program was launched. 


The Watchword: Speed and More Speed 


Since Pearl Harbor the men and women 
of Pullman-Standard have set a remark- 
able record of armament production. 
Speed and more speed has been achieved 
in all 8 plants ei as in the two ex- 
pansions now building, the Company is 
confident that they will raise their sights 
even higher to better their present fine 
records of accomplishment. 


Pullman-Standard, in co-operation with 
984 sub-contractors, is producing huge 
quantities of: 


TANKS - HOWITZER CARRIAGES 
TRENCH MORTARS - BOMBS 
SHELLS OF VARIOUS CALIBERS AND TYPES 
PARTS FOR ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN MOUNTS 
AIRCRAFT MAJOR SUB-ASSEMBLIES 
NAVAL VESSELS - FREIGHT CARS 
FOR THE ARMY, NAVY, AND RAILROADS 


The workers may well be proud of this 
record— proud, too, of the 2,000 members 
of the Pullman-Standard family in the 
armed forces, and of the thousands of 
sons and daughters also serving. 


Almost 2,000 Suggestion Awards Made 


In the last 12 months workers have re- 
ceived almost 2,000 awards for sugges- 
tions which have helped increase produc- 


tion, conserve materials, improve prod- 
ucts and reduce accident hazards. ‘Their 
remarkable safety record together with 
the high level of physical fitness, plays an 
important part in maintaining production 
schedules that will insure ultimate vic- 
tory and the American Way of Life. 

7 mcccen ese are due those men and 
women who by their purchases of war 
bonds and stamps have earned the award 
of the ‘Treasury Department’s Minute 
Man flag. 

To all Pullman-Standard’s men and 
women in the armed forces and plants, to 
the firms with whom we have placed 5,500 
sub-contracts, and to the Army and Navy 
officers for their fine co-operation, we say 
**Thank You” sincerely. 






‘ PRESIDENT 
Pallman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company 


Pullman-Standard’s armament production 
IN 1942 WAS 
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aneuverability, greater 
speed and heavier firing power amaze and 
spell defeat for the Axis on many fronts. 


Howitzer Carriages mounting the big 
guns to blast the enemy out of his en- 
trenched positions wherever we find him. 


NEARLY 5 TIMES AS GREAT AS IN 1941 






te, ips 


Trench Mortars to lob bad news to our 
enemies and clear the way for advances 
on many widely dispersed battle fronts. 








Freight Cars in foreign service to haul 
supplies for our Army and Navy to our 
far-flung battle fronts in many lands. 


Aircraft Major Sub-Assemblies for o 
transport planes that are carrying sup- 
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Shells and Bombs: Vast quantities of 
these messages to the axis are being 
shipped to our fighting fronts everywhere. 


PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois... Offices in seven cities ... Manufacturing plants in six cities 


© 1942, P. $. C. M. co.} 
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RADIO 


Col. Metro-Q.-Goldnagle 


Upside down lighthouses for submarines 

. Toupees with the hair standing on end 
for bald-headed men who read mystery 
thrillers. 

These are samples of Stoopnagliana. 
And you can get a small dose of such 
Simple Simon suggestions each evening 
from Monday through Friday at 7 o’clock 
EWT over the Blue network, as adminis- 
tered by Col. Lemuel Q. Stoopnagle. The 
colonel’s been broadcasting for a movie 
company since Nov. 30 and his belfry 
batting average is high. Each program 
gets off to a start with Stoopnagle’s idiot- 
ic laugh, then, “Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
makes more M-G-M pictures than any- 
body,” followed by the familiar roaring of 
Leo, the Lion. 

What happens after that is good clean 
fun for the slightly addlepated and nerve- 








Stoopnagle: Fun for the addlepated 


racking for the more serious-minded. In 
desperation, they later may rush to their 
radios, but before they can turn them off, 
the blathering is all over. For it’s only a 
five-minute commercial-comedy show. It 
sets a precedent, however, as it’s the first 
regular network series ever sponsored by a 
film company to advertise its new pictures. 
At the same time the series marks 
another milestone in the trend toward 
shorter programs and briefer, more palat- 
able commercials. It is a move foreshad- 
owed by the spot commercials and _ pio- 
neered by the Blue network which also 
broadcasts Gracie Field’s five-minute 
shows from Monday through Friday. 
Stoopnagle’s plugs aren’t too hard to 
take. The colonel and his straightman, 
Announcer Fred Uttal, roll the advertis- 
ing up in a sugar-coating of gags and 
sound effects and feed it to an unsuspect- 
ing audience before they can do any 
gagging of their own. “Hedy [Lamarr] and 
I used to be like two love birds in a cage,” 


he confided recently, “but I gave her up. 
That birdseed gives me indigestion.” While 
hunting a mate for Leo in the African 
jungle, the colonel, as Bring-’em-Back 
Aliveuel Q. Frang Gucknagle, ran across 
M-G-M’s “For Me and My Gal” playing 
at Loew’s Belgian Congo. 

For the red-faced and rotund colonel, 
the streamlined comedy program is just 
another stop on his twelve-year radio 
career. Born Frederick Chase Taylor in 
Buffalo, he first worked in his father’s 
lumber company. But, according to Stoop- 
agent’s pressnagle, he was strictly dead- 
wood and the splinters in his fingers cut 
down the profits. 

After a hitch in the Navy during the 
last war, Taylor delved in stocks, rose to 
vice president of a brokerage company, 
and ended up depressed in 1929. He then 
wangled a job as script writer on a Buffalo 
radio station and, as most people now 
know, it was there that he and Budd Hu- 
lick, then a station announcer, made their 
debut by ad-libbing when a scheduled 
program fell through. Their national silly- 
casting prominence lasted until four years 
ago, when they finally split up. 

The colonel is now signed for a second 
program series beginning Sunday, Jan. 10 
(1:45-2 p.m. EWT) over CBS. It’s a dif- 
ferent quiz show (something like his late 
lunacy, Quixiedoodle) called Stooperoos. 
It’s of course too early to tell how it will 
go. But after all Stoopnagle is the guy who 
put wings on doughnuts so he could come 
through with flying crullers. 


Doctors at War 


The American Medical Association came 
back on the air last week to give radio 
listeners the up-to-the-minute story of 
Doctors at War in a new dramatic series 
over the NBC network Saturday after- 
noons at 5 EWT. Teamed up with the 
AMA on the program were the Army’s 
Medical Department and the Navy’s Bu- 
reau of Medicine. 

Doctors at War, like the three previous 
AMA radio series dating back to 1933, 
is written by William Murphy, 38-year- 
old continuity editor of NBC’s Central 
Division. Dr. W. W. Bauer, the AMA Di- 
rector of Health Education, serves as 
narrator. In production, it’s a real co- 
operative venture, with NBC donating the 
air time and the script as a public service, 
the Army and Navy providing essential 
information, and the AMA paying the 
actors and any line charges. 

Last week’s initial program, with Maj. 
Gen. James C. Magee, Surgeon General of 
the United States Army, as guest speaker, 
dramatized the story of medical officers’ 
rigorous training for combat duty, medical 
operations at the front in North Africa, 
and the importance of blood plasma in the 
treatment of wounded. “Never before in 
the history of warfare,” Dr. Bauer told 
listeners, “has a wounded man’s chance of 
survival been as good as it is today.” Be- 
cause doctors have learned to fight shock, 
infection, and treatment delay, only one 
wounded man out of every 100 sees died at 
Guadalcanal. 


The program schedule is’ packed with 
other dramatic phases of war medicine. 
On Jan. 2, the AMA reveals the role of 
the indefatigable Army nurse. Subsequent 
broadcasts will touch on industrial health 
and Navy doctors. 


High Hope 

Pepsodent was proud of its dark-haired 
boy last week. In the sixth annual Radio 
Daily poll of more than 700 radio editors 
and columnists, not only did Bob Hope 
hold on to his personal spot as No. 1 en- 
tertainer on the air but his half-hour show 
grabbed the coveted first place among all 
commercial programs. Jack Benny’s Gen- 
eral Foods show, which held the top list- 
ing last year and in 1940, slipped to fourth 
place, ceding second to Fred Allen and 
third to Fibber McGee and Molly. 

All in all, the poll contained few star- 
tling changes. Of the eighteen categories 
listed, only five showed new names in first 
place. Besides the Hope show, these were 





Bob Hope: Top comedian for 1942 


Harry James (swing bands) , Dinah Shore 
(female vocalists, popular), Raymond 
Gram Swing (news commentators), and 
Gladys Swarthout (female vocalists, clas- 
sical). The fastest riser was James, who 
swung from no listing at all two years ago 
to eighth place last year to first place this 
year. Guy Lombardo’s top “sweet” band 
position remained as unchangeable as his 
style of playing. 

Leadership on the Radio Daily poll, 
however, does not necessarily mean top 
ranking among the public at large. The 
erudite Information Please, for instance, 
was given first place among quiz shows 
and sixth among all shows by the radio 
editors. Yet the December Hooper tele- 
phone poll, which tests actual listener pop- 
ularity, put it sixth among quizzes and 
only 27th in general ranking. Even more 
astonishing is the fact that Fred Allen’s 
program, second to Bob Hope among the 
radio writers, is not listed at all on Hoop- 
er’s “First Fifteen.” 
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This headline and story in the 
Detroit Free Press, December 9, 
1942, should jolt all of us. 


These days, truck drivers, operators 
and transportation men generally have 
a recognized and indispensable war job 
to do.. and they want to do it! 


These days, too, any American must 
feel that his job is essential .. or he 
will quit and get a job that is essential. 

The Baruch Rubber Report 
clearly stated that trucks must be 
kept running, or we will lose the 
war. But the average truck driver 
hasn’t read the Baruch Report. His im- 
pression of the importance of his own 
job must come largely from observa- 
tions connected with his work. And 
the multiple restrictions on motor 
transport don’t give the driver reason 
to consider his job very important. 

He knows, for instance, that his truck 
has been slowed down to 35 miles per 
hour—war load or no war load—while 
the cry is for greater production. 

He knows that the production of 
Trucks and Trailers for civilian use 
was stopped months ago . . that the 
stockpile of vehicles upon which he 
must depend for replacements.is dwin- 
dling . . and that little provision is 
being made for the building of the new 
Trucks and Trailers which will be 


TRUCK CRISIS PERILS 





needed during the coming year. 

He knows that his truck, designed to 
run most efficiently at 40 to 45 miles 
per hour, is deteriorating faster and 
wasting rubber and gasoline while run- 
ning at the enforced slower speed. 

He knows that other transport 
agencies get steel for locomotives, 
cars, tracks, ships and pipelines— 
steel shortage or no steel shortage. 

He knows that, as Major Meloan 
states in the Free Press article, bomb 
sights, ammunition, guns, armor plate 
and other critical items are piling up 
on loading docks while he creeps over 
the highways at 35 miles per hour. 

Is it any wonder, then, that many 
drivers are prompted to go to other 
jobs . . thus increasing the shortage of 
drivers and bringing still closer the 
truck crisis that perils the Nation? 

Motor transport has been recog- 
nized as absolutely vital, but unless 
it is protected as to equipment, 
operating efficiency and man-pow- 
er, it will literally disintegrate . . 
and with it our hope of winning the 
war. The Baruch Report made that 
clear. The Free Press article con- 
firms it. And further confirmation 
can be found in every war produc- 
tion center in America. 





RECOMMENDATIONS 

Equipment—Resume production of Trucks and Trailers for essential civilian 
use. Replacement requirements are now being studied by governmental agencies. 
These studies should be carried through without delay. Steps should then be taken 
immediately to provide the vehicles necessary to maintain our national transport 
capacity, which the Baruch Report said must be maintained. 

Rubber—Complete the synthetic rubber plant-construction on schedule, re- 
gardless of seeming obstacles. Steel and other critical materials can and must be 
provided. It’s a Kaiser-type job . . and it is possible! The planned production 
of 1,100,000 tons annually must materialize! 


Operating Efficiency — Raise highway speed limits for motor transport 
vehicles from 35 to 45 miles per hour. The additional rubber consumption that 
this would entail would be negligible. In fact, some authorities state that the 
higher speed would involve no additional tire wear. 


*Man-Power—Recognize truck drivers as the essential workers which they 
are. Freeze their jobs, on a nation-wide basis. Grant them, as essential workers, 
all possible selective service deferment consistent with actual military needs. 


(* Thirty-six hours after the Free Press article appeared, it was announced that the jobs of all 
transport workers, including truck drivers and mechanics, were to be frozen in the Detroit and 
certain other areas. Many sections of the country were not covered by this ruling.) 
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NATION 


Army Unable 
to Move Vital 
War Goods 


Official Says Drivers 
Are Being Lost in 

Droves; Idle Vehicles 
Hard Blow to Detroit 


BY FRANK B. WOODFORD 
Free Press Staff Writer 


The Nation’s war-production 
effort, largely established in the 
Detroit area, is in danger of 
collapse because of a serious tie- 
up in the movement of materials 
by truck, it was revealed Tues- 
day by Maj. John H. Meloan, 
liaison officer for the Services 
of Supply, in the labor supply 
division. 


“The seriousness of the situation 
just can’t be overestimated,” Maj. 
Meloan said. 

He said that the situation was 
the direct result of a shortage of 
experienced truck drivers, more 
than 5,500 of whom have left their 
jobs in ‘recent months to enter the 
armed forces or to take jobs in war 
plants. 


MECHANICS GO, TOO 


The situation also has been made 
acute, he said, because hundreds of 
mechanics, who helped to keep the 
trucks in repair also have left to 
take higher-paying war jobs. 


“Unless the situation is quickly 
corrected, I'm afraid the mili- 
tary commanders in Ordnance 
and the Air Corps may find it 
necessary to take drastic steps,” 
Maj. Meloan said. “I am doing 
everything I can to prevent that 
situation.” 


The difficulty, he pointed out. 
was in the movement of intercity 
truck freight-rather than in strictly 
local trucking. 

“The volume of vital war mate- 
rials which move into Detroit fac- 
tories by truck is tremendous,” he 
said, “and from 85 to 90 per cent of 
the trucks now on the road carry 
war supplies.” 


TROUBLE PILES UP 


He exhibited a sheaf of papers 
showing shipments tied up on load- 
ing docks in other production cen- 
ters, unable to move into Detroit, 
where they are badly needed. 
Among these supplies were such 
materials as bomb sights, live am- 
munition, armor plate, tank ture 
rets and gun barrels. 

Maj. Meloan said that he had 
taken the matter up with the War 
Manpower Commission and Selec- 
tive Service in an effort to keep 
drivers on their trucks. 
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MOVIES 





Photoplay Finish 


Just in case you know everything about 
art, but don’t know what you like, the 
Motion Picture Herald each year polls the 
nation’s exhibitors to gauge your favorite 
star’s appeal in terms of cold cash paid at 
the ticket window. The results of the 
Herald’s eleventh poll is a triumph for 
smack! zowie! and the whiskered gag. Two 
years ago Bud Abbott and Lou Costello 
were virtually unknown to the movie- 
going public. Yet last year they popped 
up from nowhere into third place, and 
this year, with only seven films to their 
credit, wind up as the Abou Ben Adhems 
of the box office. 

As proof of the film-goer’s constancy, 
the 1941 list was pretty much unchanged 
in 1942. Clark Gable held on to second 
place—the only star to make the Big Ten 
rank in every one of the Herald’s eleven 
polls. Mickey Rooney, who led the list for 
three years, slipped back to No. 4. Other 
stars maintaining their money-making 
status: Gary Cooper, No. 3; Bob Hope, 
No. 5; James Cagney, No. 6; Gene Autry, 
No. 7; Spencer Tracy, No. 10. 

The casualties were Bette Davis and 
Judy Garland, who slacked off to Nos. 15 
and 19 respectively, on the Honor List. 
They were replaced by two newcomers: 
Betty Grable, who danced her way into 
the No. 8 spot, and Greer Garson, who 
maneuvered with Mrs. Miniver into ninth 
position. The special poll for Western 
stars showed that Gene Autry led the 








Abbott and Costello: Out of no- 
where to the top in two years 


prairie posse for the sixth consecutive 
year. But Autry is a sergeant in the Army 
now, and Roy Rogers, running him a close 
second, appears to be the new law west 
of the Pecos. 


Seraglio Imbroglio 


Although Scheherazade, Haroun-al- 
Raschid, Sinbad, and Aladdin are among 
the Orientals accounted for in Walter 
Wanger’s “Arabian Nights,” any other 
resemblance between the movie and the 
classic of the same name is purely Occi- 


dental. Reverting to unadulterated escap- 
ism, Walter Wanger has produced a film 
that is first of all a stunning, eye-filling 
pageant; and after that, an ingenuous, en- 
gaging mixture of fantasy, swashbuckle, 
and slapstick in swaddling clothes. ° 


This is Universal’s first splurge in Techni- 
color in twelve years. And despite the 
fact that the government’s $5,000 ceiling 
for new material on a given set necessitated 
the use of many painted backdrops, the 
color rates with the most attractive the 
screen has offered. If the story matters, 
you are at liberty to worry about Haroun- 
al-Raschid (Jon Hall), the handsome 
Caliph of Baghdad who is tumbled from 
his throne by his fratricidal brother (Leif 
Erikson). Left for dead by his assassins, 
the Caliph is rescued incognito by a troupe 
of wacky strolling performers and regains 
his throne, less by the strength of his own 
good right arm than through the wile of 
a brown-skinned ragamuffin (Sabu) and 
the distracting charms of a dancing girl 
called Scheherazade (Maria Montez) . 

Directing his first important film, John 
Rawlins deftly handles such divergent 
elements as “500 Gorgeous Harem Queens 
in their silken prisons” (advt.); numerous 


imbroglios in the seraglios; wild chases - 


across the ancient Arabian desert; the 
drama of Beauty and the Well-Heeled 
Beast in the slave market; and the broad 
comedy antics of Billy Gilbert, John 
Qualen, and Shemp Howard. 

Both in physical equipment and _his- 
trionic limitations, Jon Hall is ideally cast 
as Haroun; Edgar Barrier, Turhan Bey, 
and Thomas Gomez menace properly on 
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the sinister side. But next to the Techni- 
color, the handsomest aspect of “Arabian 
Nights” is supplied by Maria Montez, a 
sultry beauty from the Dominican Re- 
public who has played leads in a few minor 
films and now comes into her own with the 
aid of Technicolor and the artful haber- 
dashery of the harem. Acknowledging her 
rise to stardom, Miss Montez has prophe- 
sied: “To date, I have given the movie 
audiences sex. From now on I propose to 
combine sex with irama.” Be that as it 
may, Universal has announced that the 
next two films in which she will appear 
(with Hall and Sabu) will be a pair of 


Technicolored problem plays called “White . 


Savage” and “Cobra Woman.” 


SCREEN OPENINGS 


Fryinc Fortress (Warner Brothers) : 
The only reason for seeing this British- 
made air drama is its close-up of the great 
American bomber in action. A climactic 
mission over Berlin is only moderately ex- 
citing; and the story about an American 
millionaire (Richard Greene) in the RAF 
is threadbare stuff, acted with little con- 
viction by Carla Lehmann, Betty Stock- 
field, and Donald Stewart. 


Reunion (Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer) : 
What with the familiarity of its theme and 
the swift march of. current events, this 
drama of conquered France loses a good 
deal of its impact. Joan Crawford gives a 
sincere impersonation of a Parisian play- 
girl who turns patriot when her industrial- 
ist-fiancé (Philip Dorn) reveals himself as 
a collaborationist. But after an interesting 
start, the well-intentioned melee of Nazis, 
Quislings, Free French, and a fugitive RAF 
flier goes completely improbable for a 
melodramatic climax. Albert Basserman, 
Reginald Owen, John Carradine. 


Ice-Capapes Revue (Republic): May- 
be it’s too much to expect an adequate 
story with a musical, particularly when 
an ice show is on the agenda. What there 
is of this one involves Ellen Drew and 
Richard Denning (love), Jerry Colonna 
and Vera Vague (comedy), and is chiefly 
notable for keeping out of the skaters’ 
way. Cashing in on the nation’s vast appe- 
tite for ice shows, Republic shrewdly con- 
centrates on the individual and collective 
blade work of the Ice-Capades Co.— 
Megan Taylor, Vera Hruba, Lois Dwor- 
shak, Robin Lee, Phil Taylor, and a great 
many others. : 


Wuistiine 1n Dixie (Metro-Goldwyn- 
yer): A little more than a year ago 
Red Skelton established himself as a com- 
edy star with “Whistling in the Dark.” 
For those who. want more of the same, 
Skelton encores his zany characterization 
of that broadcasting Hawkshaw who is 
own to his radio fans as “The Fox.” 
time the fogbound mastermind re- 
luctantly tackles a peculiar problem in the 
Deep South, and the standard Skelton 
Mania builds up to a completely and ut- 
terly slap-happy climax. Rags Raglund, 
Rutherford, Diana Lewis, Guy Kib- 
George Bancroft. 


FOURTH ESTATE 


Lolly of Hollywood 


“Lolly,” dean of Hollywood gossip writ- 
-ers, has started another term of washing 
movieland’s dirty linen. Last week, after 
a jaunt to New York to celebrate her 





International 


Lolly Parsons 


twentieth year as gab dispenser for Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, Louella O. (for 
Oettinger) Parsons was back in her Bever- 
ly Hills chat factory with a new three-year 
contract, at her standard stipend of $600 
weekly. 

Although the plump columnist first 
hooked up with Hearst in 1922, she didn’t 
operate from the movie capital until three 
years later—when she was sent West un- 
der doctors’ orders. Since then, the 52- 
year-old Miss Parsons has become queen 
pin of reporters on Hollywood elopements, 
marriages, divorces, and froth. She has also 
managed to earn the enmity and fear of 
more than one movie star. Her 15,000,000- 
reader audience provides so formidable a 
publicity weapon that most movie people 
would no more think of marrying without 
telling Louella than ask for a cut in salary. 

Orson Welles, for instance, made a com- 
pound error from the Parsons standpoint: 
(1) his “Citizen Kane” was a merciless 
treatment of a career much like Hearst’s; 
and (2) he gave a preview to Lolly’s com- 
petitor Hedda Hopper. When Parsons 
heard of it, she demanded a showing, and 
Welles had to come through. But of course 
Lolly wasn’t soothed. She called Welles 
“that terrible boy.” He has been Parsons 
non, grata ever since. Another of her pet 
hates is Nunnally Johnson, Hollywood pro- 
ducer-adaptor, who wrete caustic things 
about her under a pseudonym in a Satur- 
day Evening Post article. Louella takes it 


out on him by giving others credit in her 


column for his productions. 


Flinging her weight around gets Lolly 
more than just news items. For her Holly- 
wood Hotel radio program, started in 1934, 
she was able to get top-flight guest stars 
free of charge. They were a‘raid not to ac- 
his arrangement 


cept her “invitations.” 














+++ In 24-Hour 


Service on Hundreds 
of Production Fronts 





@ All during America’s 
conversion to wartime production, 
Standard Conveyor engineers were 
hard at work in foundries, munitions 
plants, steel and brass mills, aviation 
machine shops and scores of other 
plants . . . helping production ex- 
ecutives to plan and install convey- 
ing equipment. For production men 
knew that experienced Standard en- 
gineers could quickly interpret their 
requirements . . . specify, or if need 
be — design the best types of power 
and gravity conveyors for handling 
particular types of commodities. 


And just as Standard engineers rose 
to the needs of today’s all-out war 
effort, they will respond with equal 
skill to the changing requirements 
of the future. 


* * * 


If you are producing war material or 
other products regarded as necessary 
to the war effort, Standard Conveyors 
are available for your handling needs, 
Write Dept. NW-1 for full information. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices; NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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saved the sponsors an estimated $17,500 a 
week and made Miss Parsons well worth 
her $2,250 per broadcast. 

Equally unorthodox is her prose. Inac- 
curate (she never checks copy), ungram- 
matical, and cryptic, its chief distinction is 


pure naiveté. A standing order from Hearst . 


forbids any changes in her copy, and that 
rule has preserved some extraordinary 
gaffs for posterity. She once heard that 
Clare Olmstead and Conrad Nagel were 
seen lunching together. Working on the 
basis that all Clares are women, Lolly 
blithely reported that “Clare Olmstead and 
Conrad Nagel are ‘that way’ about each 
other.” Another time, commenting on War- 
ner Brothers’ 1928 production of “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” she remarked: 
“Shakespeare or no Shakespeare, there 
should be some kind of entertainment in 
films of this kind.” 

Boners creep into her conversation, too. 
At a swank affair in the East, she ex- 
plained to Mme. Maxim Litvinoff that she 
was annoyed with Charlie Chaplin. “You 
know, my dear,” she said to the Russian 
Ambassador’s wife, “it’s so stupid of him 
going around making all that fuss about 
a second front.” 

But Louella Parsons tries hard. Her day 
begins at 9:30 a.m. in an office on the 
second floor of her Beverly Hills home. Un- 
til noon—when the column is teletyped to 
Los Angeles—two telephones constantly 
pour in fluffy items from press agents, 
studio executives, and stooges. She works 
with her ace assistant Dorothy Manners, a 
secretary, two legmen, and her daughter 
Harriet (by Lolly’s first marriage to the 
late John Parsons, a real-estate man), 
who also works off and on as a producer 
at the Republic studios. And except when 
she is traveling or ill, Louella Parsons 
writes her own inimitable prose—seven 
columns a week. Any pinch-hitting is done 
by Harriet or Miss Manners. 

In private life, Miss Parsons is the wife 
of Dr. Harry Martin, successful Hollywood 
specialist in venereal diseases, now an 
Army major in Australia. She was born in 
Freeport, Tll., in 1890 and broke into the 
literary world with a high-school essay on 
“When Is Rebellion Justified?” Her first 
job was a $5-a-week stint as society editor 
for the Dixon, Tll., Morning Star, and she 
wrote her first movie column for The Chi- 
cago Record-Herald in 1914. From there, 
she migrated to The Morning Telegraph 
in New York, where she met and _ be- 
friended Marion Davies. She introduced 
the ex-chorus girl to Hearst and in 1922 
Lolly popped up on his New York Amer- 
ican. Then came Hollywood, fame of a sort, 
and fortune. 

Today, Louella’s star is waning. Her 
column, once syndicated in 407 daily and 
Sunday papers, is down to half that num- 
ber. In 1940, the Screen Actors’ Guild put 
a stop to the free radio guest stars. That 
was the turning point. Since then, more 
and more stars have dared to give scoops 
to Hedda Hopper, Daily News-Chicago 
Tribune Syndicate gossip writer. But de- 
spite the rival Hedda’s increasing audience 
(now about 6,000 000) , Lolly still holds 
her narrowing margin of supremacy. Rich- 





ard Watts Jr., former New York Herald 
Tribune movie and theater critic, put it 
neatly and left-handedly when he wrote 
last summer: “The more I read Hedda 
Hopper the more I incline to the prose 
style of Louella Parsons.” 








RELIGION 


Scotsman for Unity 


Since the 1870s international hobnob- 
bing in behalf of a Christian unity that 
would mean a strong Protestant voice in 
world affairs has been a favorite pursuit 
of British and American clergymen. For 
years it moved on a minor, sporadic 
scale, tightening up into an unofficial but 
slow-moving program only after the last 
war. 

Not until they felt the full shock of the 
present war, however, and its potential 
threat to the church did Protestants of 
the two countries get down to brass tacks. 
Skipping the problems of organic unity 
for the time being, slicing through theory, 
and shaking down petty differences, they 
began playing their chief point of agree- 
ment for all it was worth. Essentially it 
was this: if peace is to stick this time, 
religious principles must have a strong 
voice in its formation. And the only way it 
could work, they stated flatly, would be 
through startling changes that would 
revolutionize the social and economic 
world. Led by the powerful Dr. William 
Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury, mil- 
lions of Protestants applauded the idea. 
Meanwhile, the cooperative study of con- 
crete plans for the peace swing the 
churches of America and Britain closer 
together than ever. 

Last week the most important step to 
date was taken when the British Govern- 
ment recognized the growing strength of 
that bond. It announced that for the first 
time the British Office of Information in 
New York would establish a religion de- 
partment. Its work will be carried on 
chiefly bya tall, gray-eyed Scotsman, the 
Rev. Harold E. Cockburn (pronounced 
co-burn) , who arrived in America only a 
few weeks ago as the British Government’s 
special emissary. 

Brother of Dr. J. Hutchinson Cockburn, 
former Moderator of the General Assem- 
bly of the Church of Scotland, he is, of 
course, not Anglican but Presbyterian—a 
faith that has more in common with most 
American Protestants than the Church of 
England. He'll lecture, attend conventions. 
“interpret” the Protestant churches of 
Britain to those of America, then report his 
findings to the British Ministry of Informa- 
tion. Routine duties will include arranging 
preacher-exchanges between the two na- 
tions and promoting publicity through 
radio and official government news re- 
leases on the work of the empire’s church- 
es. Most important, the move meant that 
the official strengthening of the ties be- 
tween British and American churches 
would make more possible a strong Chris- 
tian voice in the peace. 
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Newsweek from Acme 


Kleinholz, lawyer-turned-artist 








ART 








Brooklyn-Born ‘Gauguin’ 


The eager press agent at the Associated 
American Artists Gallery in New York 
compares the lawyer-artist Frank Klein- 
holz with that illustrious stockbroker- 
turned-artist Paul Gauguin. As a matter 
of fact the press agent is understating the 
case. Kleinholz is much more successful 
than was the struggling Gauguin at a com- 
parable period of his career. Now 41, Klein- 
holz started painting five years ago. In 
1941 he submitted his first canvas to the 
important Directions in American Paint- 
ing exhibition at the Carnegie Institute. It 
not only was one of 137 selected for show- 
ing from among 2,264 entries, but it was 
purchased by the institute’s acting di- 
rector, John O’Connor Jr., who still says: 
“I would like to think that I discovered 
Frank Kleinholz.” 

Soon Kleinholz paintings were being 
chosen for important exhibitions at the 
Pennsylvania Academy, the Virginia Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, the Phillips Memorial 
Gallery, and currently, the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 14). There Kleinholz not only has 
two paintings in the Artists for Victory 
show; he won $500—one of the coveted 
purchase prizes. Thus Kleinholz enjoyed 
unusual honors: he was represented in 
major museums before he had had a one- 
man show. 

But now he is having his first. one-man 
exhibit. Opened last week at the Associ- 
ated, it includes 21 oils. Among them are 
the painting O’Connor chose for the Car- 
negie—“Abstractionists,” a study of small 
boys drawing chalk designs on the side- 
walks—and Kleinholz’s own favorite, “Car- 
nival,” a painting of an East Side fiesta 
which contrasts the poor people in their 
drab surroundings with the gaiety and 


color of the shooting gallery and the ferris 
wheel. Many of the other canvases are also 
New York scenes, painted in a low-keyed 
but rich palette. “I want to paint the man 
in the street, his wife, and his kids,” says 
Kleinholz. “I want to convey some of their 
dignity, and stature, and beauty.” In 
lighter key, he paints a lot of children be- 
cause: “I like them. They’re symbolic. 
They’re the present and the future.” 

Kleinholz believes this exhibit marks 
“the end of the beginning.” It is a begin- 
ning that started in Brooklyn, where Klein- 
holz was born. When the boy was 5 his 
father went blind and his mother struggled 
along first by running a delicatessen and 
later a boardinghouse. Frank went to work 
at odd jobs at 14, then won a scholarship 
at Colby College, Maine, where he tended 
furnaces, waited on tables, and boxed a lit- 
tle (which accounts for his slightly off- 
center nose) . He then went on to Fordham 
Law School because he figured being an 
attorney was the quickest way to earn a 
nonmanual living, but this was to be “only 
a means to an end, to carry me along until 
I found what I wanted to do.” 

Writing was one thing Kleinholz thought 
he wanted, but publishers were not much 
interested in his efforts. For a while he 
turned to piano playing. Then, one day in 
1987 he visited an artist friend and 
watched her paint. Next day he stayed 
home from work, bought brushes and oils, 
and tried a small still life. He says he 
knew he had finally found his medium for 
he felt like saying: “Where have you been 
all my life?” : 

Nowadays Kleinholz paints for six hours 
every evening and all day Saturdays and 
Sundays. Weekdays he works at a civil 
service job in the state insurance office 
that brings in the regular income he needs 
to support himself and his wife Leah. He 
would like to quit his job—and will, as 
soon as he fulfills his chief hope of earning 
at least $1,000 a year from painting. 

Though he is not an overly modest man, 
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Kleinholz—who looks more like a success- 
ful lawyer than an artist—is amazed at 
the extent and the rapidity of his own 
success. “Maybe,” he suggests, “I’ve tele- 
scoped 41 years of experience into five. 
You know how a man feels who’s been 
walking around the desert looking for wa- 
ter. I’m lapping it up now.” 


Epic of Shoeshine Culture 


The publicity-wise Museum of Modern 
Art in New York last week put on a 
special exhibit for the holiday season—a 
shoeshine stand. But it is no ordinary shoe- 
shine stand. To its creator, Joe Milone, a 
part-time bootblack who also works in a 
laundry, it is “the most beautiful in the 
world.” For it is completely encrusted with 
baubles and ornaments the Sicilian emi- 
grant spent a decade in gathering from 
10-cent stores and pushcarts: beads, bil- 
liard balls, bells, buttons, costume jewelry, 
a gilt cupid, ribbon rosettes, and innumer- 
able other objects. 

It is clever and gay, but is it art? Its 
protagonists have this to say: 

Alfred H. Barr Jr., director of the mu- 
seum: “Joe Milone’s shoeshine furniture is 
as festive as a Christmas tree, jubilant as 
a circus wagon. It is like a lavish wedding 
cake, a baroque shrine, or a super-juke 
box . .. a superbly useless object with- 
out price.” 

The sculptress Louise Nevelson, who 
found Joe one day with another remark- 
able shoeshine box near Seventh Street and 
Broadway: “This box is the symbol of our 
age, a thing in time and space that can 
never happen again. This is subconscious, 
surrealist art. It is an epic of Mediter- 
ranean culture.” 

Joe Milone: “I justa did it for myself.” 


THEATER 


Star Piece 


Even more than the play, the playing’s 
the thing in Katharine Cornell’s revival 
of Anton Chekhov’s “The Three Sisters.” 
While the great dramatist’s clinical con- 
sideration of the frustrated, turn-of-the- 
century Russian middle class has lost lit- 
tle of its universal significance in the 42 
years since it was written, the play is sad- 
ly dated by events in the embattled Rus- 
sia of today. That the current revival 
offers a rare experience in the theater is 
due first of all to the performances and 
sheer stage presence of one of the most 
brilliant casts ever assembled on Broad- 
way. 

Remembering the Red sniper Ludmila 
Pavlichenko makes it even harder to un- 
derstand the futility of the three Prozo- 
rov girls who pine for the gaiety of Mos- 
cow while allowing circumstances inex- 
orably to fix them in the tedious tread- 
mill of a provincial city. Masha, the most 
daring of the sisters, compensates for her 
marriage to a placid schoolteacher by con- 
triving a troubled affair with Colonel 
Vershinin, who passes out of her life for- 
ever when his regiment moves on. Olga, 
the eldest, hates everything about her 
job as a teacher and is rewarded with 
martyrdom as head mistress. Irina, the 
youngest, finally compromises on mar- 
riage with a man she doesn’t love, only 
to lose even that way out when he is 
killed in a duel a few days before their 
marriage. 

In “The Three Sisters,” Chekhov hasn’t 
provided showcase roles for stellar per- 
sonalities, and Miss Cornell’s players, de- 








Joe Milone built a shoe stand “epic of Mediterranean culture” 


ferring to each other in what is obvious- 
ly a labor of love, play their parts for 
exactly what they are worth in the auv- 
thor’s scheme. The producer (this is her 
thirteenth production in eleven years un- 
der the direction of her husband, Guthrie 
McClintic) projects the unhappy Masha 
with her customary assurance and emo- 
tional intensity; Judith Anderson is prac- 
tically perfect as Olga; and Gertrude Mus- 
grove brings youth and freshness to the 
role of Irina. But because the girls’ grasp- 
ing, vixenish sister-in-law is the only char- 
acter vital enough to take what she wants 
and keep it, Ruth Gordon’s Natasha is 
the play’s most vivid characterization. 

Out of the same top drawer are the 
male performances by Alexander Knox, 
Tom Powers, McKay Morris, Eric Dress- 
ler, and particularly Edmund Gwenn as 
the aging, bibulous army doctor, Che- 
butykin.* McClintic has staged the play 
with subtle appreciation of the sad amuse- 
ment with which Chekhov regarded a 
pathetic, lost class. The costumes and sets 
by Motley are both expensive and ef- 
fective. But even under such brilliant 
auspices, the all-too-articulate self-pity 
and the brooding boredom of the little 
Prozorov circle occasionally sl.eds a touch 
of ennui across the footlights. 


London’s Taste 


Several weeks ago Gilbert Miller gave 
Broadway a fine production of “Lifeline,” 
a sincere play about the British merchant 
marine that scored a hit in London and 
lasted only a week on Broadway (NeEws- 
WEEK, Dec. 14). Last week Miller tried 
again with “Flare Path,” a drama of the 
RAF and one of the most widely discussed 
offerings currently packing them in on 
the Strand. 

This is a literate, pleasant drama of 
minor stature that is chiefly at fault for 
being inadequate to its theme. With 3,000 
miles of water separating New York from 
London, the lagging tale unfolded in a 
country hotel hard by an RAF airdrome 
seems less a tribute to the gallant fliers 
than a predictable romantic triangle in- 
volving a flight lieutenant (Alex Guiness) , 
his actress-wife (Nancy Kelly), and a 
middle-aged Hollywood star who stops off 
to reclaim his mistress. - 

While Margaret Webster gets good per- 
formances from her cast, it is the minor 
roles that are written and played with 
the most conviction—Alexander Ivo as 
an expatriate Polish count who flies with 
the RAF; Doris Patston as his barmaid 
bride; and Gerald Savory as a Cockney 
gunner. 


q Leonard Sillman’s “New Faces of 1943” 
is the same old stuff adding up to the 
same old answer—no names, new talent, 
and no money get nowhere without fresh 
material. 








*On Christmas night, fifth night of the 
play’s run, McClintic took over the Chebuty- 
kin role when Gwenn came down with in- 
fluenza. Miss Cornell reported that her hus- 
band’s emergency performance improved as it 
went along and that. in the last two acts he 
was “very good.” 
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MUSIC 


Song Seller 


Lena Horne would be the 
last person in the world to 
claim she has a great voice. 
She says she’s still learning to 
sing. Nevertheless, she is the 
biggest New York night-club 
sensation since Libby Hol- 
man opened at La Vie Pari- 
sienne in October (NeEws- 
wEEK, Nov. 23). What Miss 
Horne will admit—and what 
any member of her nightly 
SRO audience at the Savoy- 
Plaza Café Lounge will tes- 
tify—is that she knows how 
to sell a song. So well, in 
fact, that she has broken 
every Savoy-Plaza record— 
and that includes those of 
such top-flight attractions as 
Hildegrade, Jean Sablon, and 
Morton Downey. 

Miss Horne learned this 











technique the hard way: on 
one night stands as a singer 
with Noble Sissle first and 
Charlie Barnet later. Then, about two 
years ago, John Henry Hammond, jazz tal- 
ent scout extraordinary, spotted her and 
had her placed at Barney Josephson’s 
Café Society Downtown. Josephson 
changed Lena to Helena, and the boogie- 
woogie cult picked her as a promising 
newcomer. Last year she went to Holly- 
wood, and at the Little Troc and Mocam- 
bo raised such a riot that M-G-M gave 
her a bit part in “Panama Hattie.” A 
bigger role in the soon to be released 
“Cabin in the Sky” followed. 

Stardom is to come next when she re- 
turns to the West Coast on Jan. 15 to 
make “Thanks, Pal” with Bill Robinson 
at Twentieth Century-Fox. Now, she is 
the first Negro entertainer ever to be fea- 
tured at the fashionable Savoy-Plaza. “If 
the present trend continues,” wrote PM 
recently, “she'll need Madison Square 
Garden for her next stand.” 

Brooklyn-born and educated (PS. 35 
and Girl’s High), Miss Horne began her 
career at 16 as a chorus girl in the Cot- 
ton Club show which gave the world 
Ethel Waters in “Stormy Weather.” She 
still dances, but much prefers to sing and 
act. “Cabin in the Sky” gives her a chance 
to do all three. 

Vocally, Miss Horne’s singing sales line 
makes up in styling and insinuating 
rhythms what it lacks in volume. Yet de- 
spite her somewhat small voice, she is one 
of the few night-club singers in the business 
who never uses a microphone. Visually 
there is Miss Horne herself, who has not 
been called the Negro Hedy Lamarr for 
nothing. Her dusky glamor and. sex ap- 
peal are an addition to any song. 

The 25-year-old mother of two small 
children, Miss Horne at home quickly 
sheds the fancy trappings and emerges 
with a quick grin and a freckle-sprinkled 
nose. Musically, she is completely un- 


The N. Y. Newspaper PM 
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pretentious and is not happy singing un- 
less she feels “easy”—which was not how 
she felt when she first arrived at M-G-M 
to go over “Just One of Those Things” 
for “Panama Hattie.” Facing her from the 
string section of the orchestra were some 
50 violins. Taking away sixteen helped 
some, but Miss Horne still has a hunch 
M-G-M feels that, in being awed by such 


super colossalness, she let it down. 


RECORD WEEK 


Rimsky-KorsakoFF: SCHEHERAZADE, 
Pierre Monteux and the San Francisco 
Symphony. Victor. Five 12-inch records in 
album, $5.50. An inevitable in the concert 
repertory, but Monteux and his men do 
brilliantly by Rimsky’s slave, Sultan, Sin- 
bad, and the sea. Though this hasn’t quite 
the opulence of Stokowski or the drive of 
Rodzinski, Monteux is his own master in 
whatever he performs. 


Kern (JEROME): Mark Twain. André 
Kostelanetz and his orchestra. Columbia. 
Two 12-inch records in album, $2.50. One 
of four “Portraits for Orchestra” commis- 
sioned last summer by Kostelanetz. Any 
resemblance to the subject is purely 
through musical Americana-——which cer- 
tainly Jerome Kern knows how to write. 
Joyous and full of “whistling” tunes that 
even the typically lush Kostelanetz ar- 
rangement can’t smother. 


Mozart: QuiInTET IN G Minor. The 
Budapest String Quartet with M. Katims 
at the second viola. Columbia. Four 12- 
inch records in album, $4.50. No ordinary 
piece of chamber music, this quintet is 
ranked among Mozart’s greatest and most 
serious works and is emotionally associated 
with his famous and tragic Symphony No. 
40 in the same key. The Budapest’s read- 
ing easily surpasses the older recording by 
Pro Arte. 


SCIENCE 





War Nerves 


It’s a mistake to assume that crews of 
torpedoed merchant ships have been res- 
cued just because they’ve been put 
ashore. This was revealed last week by Lt. 
Comdr. Daniel Blain, Medical Director 
of the War Shipping Administration’s Re- 
cruitment and Manning Division, when he 
explained that although such survivors 
may even appear gay when they reach 
port, at least 75 per cent will show signs 
of emotional tension after they’ve landed. 

Described as “war nerves,” this tension 
is recognized by both doctors and seamen 
as a danger signal which may lead to per- 
manent emotional disability if ignored. 
What war nerves are was described at a 
recent meeting at the New York Academy 
of Medicine by Dr. L. S. Kubie of Mount 
Sinai Hospital, New York. Based on a 
study made in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Maritime Union, his report tells a 
graphic story of 40 seamen who not only 
survived one or more torpedoings but had 
witnessed scenes which would have driven 
less stable men from the sea. 

While some seamen, Dr. Kubie said, re- 
mained perfectly calm and collected imme- 
diately after the torpedoes struck, others 
showed varying degrees of confusion and 
panic. There were those who became vic- 
tims of such childlike terrors as- self-dram- 
atizing rages and stupor-like trances. A 
few glued their hands to red-hot railings, 
buried their heads ostrich-like between 
their arms, or even jumped blindly into a 
blazing sea when on other sides of them 
there was no burning oil. 

The most serious nervous impact was 
suffered by those who had been trapped 
in a spot from which all knew only. a few 
could escape. Those who did escape, ac- 
cording to Dr, Kubie, are haunted by an 
unwarranted sense of murder guilt. 

On the basis of examinations 75 per 
cent of the 40 men were victims of war 
nerves andthe condition was advanced 
in 25 per cent of them. Symptoms in- 
cluded repeated nightmares and pseudo- 
hallucinations in which they again saw 
comrades drowned or burned. 

Happily, war nerves can be cured by 
prompt treatment which consists of rest, 
comfort, and a good time under the un- 
obtrusive guidance of specialists. And this 
is just what is being given to torpedoed ~ 
seamen at the Kermit Roosevelt estate 
and other convalescent homes now joint- 
ly operated by the WSA, the United 
States Public Health Service, and the 
United Seamen’s Service (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 21). 


Double Feature 


Next year’s raincoat may be water- 
proofed with an old movie. Not literally, 
of course, for the thousands of miles of 
film, cuttings, and‘ retakes: which Wells 
Martin of the War Production Board 
Chemical Branch last week announced 
were now being salvaged are made into ni- 
tro-cellulose which in turn is made into 
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European photos 
... but are really big courts from which honeycombed caves lead off .. . 


National Geographic 
...to damp chambers in which these North African primitives hole up 





pyroxylin. When the rubber shortage de- 
veloped, synthetic resins were first used for 
waterproofing civilian clothing. Soon resins 
also became critical war materials and 
pyroxylin-coated garments were produced. 
Then even they were threatened when 
nitrocellulose became increasingly needed 
for explosives. Finally the plan of salvag- 
ing motion-picture film was inaugurated, 
and WPB officials are now confident that 
there is enough film scrap on hand to keep 
civilians dry for a year or two. 


Tunisian ‘Troglodytes 


The Troglodytes may yet figure in dis- 
patches from the African front. No, they 
aren’t fossil snails—they are men, the 
nearest things to human gophers in the 
world. Early writings tell of Ethiopian 
Troglodytes who ate only lizards and 
other creeping things and whose speech 
duplicated the screech of owls. 

Troglodyte is an ancient word which 
Webster defines as “one who creeps into 
holes; one of any savage race that dwells 
in caves.” In Southeastern Tunisia there 
is an area the aviators say looks like Swiss 
cheese. The -pockmarks are hundreds of 
burrows in; which some 2,000 Troglodytes 
dwell. Built centuries ago by the modern 
Troglodytes’ Berber ancestors—who dis- 
covered marauding Arabs lacked the nerve 
to follow them to their sanctuaries in 
mother earth—the dugouts consist of 20- 
foot-deep pits, off which some four or five 
lateral excavations serve as rooms. Camels 
and goats sometimes are quartered with 
their owners in these chambers, one of 
which is often utilized to shelter grain 
which is grown many miles from the caves. 
Although subject to such disadvantages 
as being difficult to keep clean, these sub- 
terranean quarters have major advantages. 
They are not only proof against ordinary 
gunfire but effectually protect their oc- 
cupants against the hot desert sun and 
sandstorms. 

The National Geographic Society last 
week pointed out that the latter-day cave- 
men’s dwellings lie but a few miles behind 
the Mareth (Little Maginot) Line, which 
France built to guard against Italian 
invasion. Should Rommel make a last 
stand there, near the Libyan border of 
Tunisia, it is estimated the burrows would 
shelter 4,000 troops and perhaps trap a 
few tanks. 


Battlefront Blood Banks 


Wounded American sailors and Marines 
may someday be saved by transfusions of 
wet plasma and whole blood they them- 
selves donated to blood banks while they 
were still well. For last week a plane sped 
toward an advanced Navy outpost, taking 
there an especially designed laboratory to 
collect blood from servicemen and set up 
banks right in the battle zones. 

Still experimental, the laboratory was 
designed by Capt. M. D. Willcutts of the 
Navy Medical Corps and his associates at 
the Naval Hospital in San Diego. It is the 
first of several such trial portable labora- 
tories, each capable of processing 500 pints | 
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of plasma a day and each staffed by a doc- 
tor and three technicians. 

If the portable units prove practical 
when tried in the field, they will assure an 
adequate source of transfusion material on 
the battlefront even if supply lines which 
normally bring plasma from the home front 
are interrupted or completely cut. And 
Navy medical men stated that their im- 
portance would be limited to such emer- 
gencies, insisting that solution of the blood- 
bank problem still rested with civilian con- 
tributions of blood for shipment to the 
front. 





TL 
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BOOKS 


The Postwar World 


Two new weapons in the battle of ideas 
for a brave new world, though divergent in 
viewpoint, begin with the same premise: 
what we do today irrevocably sets the 
pattern for the future. Dr. Margaret 
Mead’s “And Keep Your Powder Dry,” 
and Michael Straight’s “Make This the 
Last War” are books which plead for 
affirmative concerted action now. 

Dr. Mead, anthropologist and associate 
curator at the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, steeped herself in South Sea 
cultures for most of seventeen years. After 
her return to America in 1939, she set her- 
self a task: to apply her knowledge as an 
anthropologist to our own threatened so- 
ciety. Her work is a revealing ledger of 
our moral assets and liabilities. She says 
that we are a people who trust ourselves 
more than our parents; that we have no 
use for supermen “who do our. fighting 
or our thinking for us.” 

The inventory of what we are, Dr. Mead 
says, reveals that with our moral culture 
we can best apply ourselves to winning the 
war by being convinced that here is a 
chance to make the next world a demo- 
cratic one. What the world lacks is social 
organization, and Dr. Mead advocates the 
application of American special abilities— 
which opened physical frontiers by pioneer- 
ing and industrial frontiers by inventions 
—to creating social inventions so that we 
May examine and learn from world cul- 
tures “discoveries so basic that we may 
never make them again.” (AND KEEP 
Your Powver Dry. By Margaret Mead. 
Bibliography. 274 pages. Morrow, New 
York. $2.50.) 


{ Straight, a New Republic editor soon to 
be inducted in the Army, uses facts as his 
bullets in electrifying readers into active 
thinking about the postwar world. Search 
for peace, economic development, social 
progress, and freedom demands a world 
organization ready to take the offensive 
for these things. The structure is with us in 
the United Nations, but the author de- 
mands that this union be welded into an 
active force. He reviews the machinery and 
activities of the United Nations, and finds 
them lacking. He asks for a unified com- 
mand of the Allied armies and worldwide 
tconomic and social collaboration. “Until 
We see Our movement as one world move- 

















ment of the United Nations and reinforce 
each other we shall nowhere succeed.” 
(Make Tus tHe Last War. By Michael 
Straight. Index. 417 pages. Harcourt, 
Brace, New York. $3.) 


Sinclair’s Epic 

Sixty-one is a decent age for retirement. 
And a lifetime work (started at 16) of 
innumerable pamphlets and pulps, 60 nov- 
els translated into 47 languages in 39 
countries, and much political activity 
which included a bid for the governorship 
of California, has amassed for Upton Sin- 
clair enough accomplishments on which to 
retire. 

Yet the “last of the muckrakers” at 61 
began his most ambitious work—the re- 
creation of contemporary history in fic- 
tional form. In 1940 the Socialist novelist 
published “World’s End,” in 1941 “Be- 
tween Two Worlds,” and in 1942 “Drag- 
on’s Teeth.” They were three gigantic 
chunks of fiction-cum-history which took 
Sinclair’s protagonist, Lanny Budd, from 
pre-1914 Europe through the long armi- 
stice. 

Now in 1943, Sinclair adds 751 more 
best-selling pages to his saga. “Wide Is 
the Gate” is the title taken from the Bibli- 
cal quotation: “Wide is the gate and broad 
is the way, that leadeth to destruction” 
(Matthew VII:13). The book, of course, 
is a chronicle of the upsurgence of reptilian 








. A Press Association 
Sinclair penned another epic 


Fascism from beneath the flat stone of 
democratic complacency. 

Lanny Budd, art expert, grandson of a 
munitions maker, and secretly a “pink,” 
hops from one European country to an- 
other with the greatest of ease from 1934 
to 1937. As the grandson of Samuel Budd, 
he again meets Basil Zaharoff; as art ex- 
pert he again dines with the art fancier 


Hermann Géring; as a “pink,” he chats 
with Léon Blum. And he witnesses the 
beginning of Franco’s uprising in Spain. 

Against this historical backdrop, Lan- 
ny’s personal narrative continues as he 
rescues Trudi Schultz, an anti-Nazi artist, 
from Germany. He breaks with his multi- 
millionaire wife, Irma Barnes, over his 
insistence upon aiding anti-Fascist forces. 
Then he marries Trudi and helps her write 
pamphlets for the German underground. 
Later Lanny rescues his friend Rick’s son 
from a Franco prison. 

But Sinclair’s gift is not character crea- 
tion. His people are artificial, their activi- 
ties (particularly Lanny’s) tax the im- 
agination, and Sinclair’s idealism shines 
through unrealistically. Lanny’s _prissy 
wooing of Trudi, for instance, could have 
come only from this old-fashioned, soft- 
spoken, mild-mannered Socialist. How- 
ever, Lanny, as improbable as he is, is 
ideally suited to Sinclair’s main aim of 
depicting European history of the ’30s. 

Only Jules Romains has attempted as 
ambitious a series, “Men of Good Will”’— 
but Sinclair’s artistry is not to be com- 
pared with that of Romains. One similar- 
ity is a confusion of characters. For Sin- 
clair, this difficulty is somewhat solved by 
the simultaneous publication with “Wide 
Is the Gate” of a 25-cent index to the 
Lanny Budd story, 23 pages in itself. 

The future of. the epic,* prophesies 
Sinclair, depends on Hitler and Mussolini. 
“What are they going to do to mankind 
and what is mankind going to do to them? 
... Tam hoping to outlive them.” (Wipe 
Is tHe Gate. By Upton Sinclair. 751 
pages. Viking, New York. $3.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Wines Over America. By Harry Bruno, 
With an introduction by Maj. Alexander 
P. de Seversky. Photographs, index. 331 
pages. McBride, New York. $3. An avia- 
tion publicist tells his story of the ro- 
mance of aviation—those early days of the 
crates and the barnstormers. Bruno him- 
self, as a boy in 1910, experimented and 
built a plane, and later in 1917 learned 
to handle a military machine under Capt. 
Vernon Castle of the Canadian Royal 
Flying Corps. He reminisces about the air 
pioneers—Lincoln Beachey, “greatest of 
barnstormers,” Bud Mars, Cal Rodgers, 
etc.—and also of young Slim Lindbergh, 
whose later political psychology Bruno 
sadly analyzes. 


TwentietH Century Avutuors. Ed- 
ited by Stanley J. Kunitz and Howard 
Haycraft. _Illustrations. 1,577 pages. 
H. W. Wilson, New York. $8.50. A mon- 
ster biographical dictionary of contempo- 
rary literature which contains more than 
1,850 sketches of modern authors. An im- 
portant reference work for writers, edi- 
tors, libraries, and others interested in the 
book world. 





*Not to be confused with EPIC (End Pover- 
ty in California), the platform on which Sin- 
clair sought the state governorship in 1934. 
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Coating, Wrapper, and Box-liner 
of NO-OX-ID... provide 


triple protection against rust 


Spare parts, like soldiers, need a “uni- 
form” to protect them from the elements. 
NO-OX-ID provides perfect protection to 
the metal surfaces. Even though spare 
parts may be submerged or be exposed in 
field repair depots where the sky is the 
roof, moisture, dust, and other corrosive 
agents simply cannot cause rust. 


This perfect “uniform” consists of coating 
the entire part with NO-OX-ID . . . sealing 
in NO-OX-IDized Wrapper, a water and 
vapor barrier . .. individually cartoning... 
and packing in NO-OX-IDized bag-liner 
for wooden or carton shipping cases. 


This highly successful “pack” sets a high 
standard for export shipments of war 
materials, Manufacturers with a rust prob- 
lem of any kind can benefit by the exten- 
sive research which has produced com- 
plete protection under the most extreme 
conditions. Write ...there’s no obligation. 
Dearborn Chemical Company, NO-OX-ID 
Division, 310 S. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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It is, Sir, as I have said, a small 
college. Yet there are those who love 
it,” said the great Webster to the Su- 
preme Court. So compact of emotion 
were these words that the speaker’s 
voice broke, and tears welled in the 
eyes of the Chief Justice. 

There are more small colleges now 
than there were when Webster argued 
for Dartmouth. And all those who love 
them view with grave apprehension the 
coming of 1943. 

There isn’t much that can be done 
about the prospect they face in 1943, 
or for a year or so later. The Army and 
Navy cannot utilize the facilities of 
most of these colleges. Their plan con- 
templates the use of some 200 to 300 
institutions. That leaves in the neigh- 
borhood of 1,000 which must stay alive, 
even if they must temporarily suspend 
for the duration. 

To regret the plight of the small col- 
lege is not to question the plan of the 
Army and Navy. That plan, on which 
the government and college authorities 
collaborated over a series of months, is 
admirable in almost every way. It will 
offer continuity of education to thou- 
sands of boys while, at the same time, it 
will prepare them for war service. It is 
based upon the broad democratic prin- 
ciple that any boy in the service who 
is equipped to benefit from specialized 
education will be placed in a suitable 
college or university, regardless of his 
economic status. It will provide the 
means for keeping scores of educational 
institutions going through the war. And 
it will force a reconsideration of the 
permanent curriculum in the light of 
the new vistas of knowledge and inter- 
est opened up by this world upheaval. 
Presumably the scientific side of edu- 
cation will be permanently enlarged. 
Some of the older studies, like history, 
literature and the classics, will have to 
be overhauled after the war to attract 
a college generation awakened by the 
sharp disciplines of physics, mathemat- 
ics and other sciences. 

This is all to the good. The possible 
dangers to free education in the tempo- 
rary exercise of control by the Army 
and Navy are far less serious than many 
seem to think. The college people them- 


about the new educational plan is its 
definiteness. For months the boys in 
college have tossed about in confusion. 
They were willing to serve, but there 
was no specific indication of how the 
government really wanted them to pro- 
ceed. At one moment government 
spokesmen assured them that they could 
serve best by continuing their studies 
and, at the next, they heard of the 
services’ growing need for young men. 
Now that they know what is required, 
they can get to work. This certainty has 
also greatly contributed to the morale 
of the teaching and administrative staffs 
of the colleges which will be used in 
the plan. 


But the small college will find the 
going hard, for the plan will take thou- 
sands of boys from small colleges and, 
in a few weeks, put them into big col- 
leges. 

It is foolish to say that small colleges 
are doomed anyhow—that they must 
ultimately become junior colleges or 
close their doors. These institutions play 
a vital role in the life of their communi- 
ty, their influence reaching far beyond 
the student body. Great numbers of 
students can attend them and live at 
home. There are means of self-support 
open to the students of these colleges 
which are not available near big insti- 
tutions. Only one who has attended a 
small institution can know what the 
close association of students and faculty 
there means. The professors are seldom 
famous, their intellectual discipline of- 
ten leaves much to be desired and the 
range of courses they offer is limited. 


But there is loyalty, intimacy and the . 


quiet pursuit of truth. Many of these 
small colleges, moreover, are sectarian 
institutions, important in maintaining 
the active life of the sects themselves. 

The plight of such colleges was seri- 
ous even before war came. Heavy tax- 
ation was cutting into contributions. 
The yield on endowments was sinking. 
The specter of inflation threatened in- 
vested capital. 

Reasonable financial aid by the gov- 
ernment might well be extended to 
carry these schools through the emer- 





P gency. But if they are to remain free, 
9 selves will be on the ground. So far no government aid should not be the sole 4 
friction of consequence has developed — solution. Now and after the war it is 
between them and the military. The the duty of graduates, friends and pri- 
NO a uy [ D . Army and Navy are not special classes vate foundations to come to their rescue. i 
in this country, as they are elsewhere, This will not be easy, but it is the best 
-and there is no reason to believe that way to keep them free and to restore a 
even a protracted war will make them — them to usefulness. They must not die, 
for they are vital to democracy in this k 
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America makes the best of everything! 


Making the best of a situation is the great American trait. Offering the best 


of whiskies ...Schenley Royal Reserve...is the great American gesture. And S C H k NX LEY 
> Ke 7, y) -_ 
buying War Bonds is the great American privilege. Buy War Bonds regularly. Sill / PANN 


Schenley Royal Reserve, 60% Grain Neutral Spirits. Blended Whiskey, 86 Proof. Schenley Distillers Corp., N.Y. C. . 
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‘wear on hard-to-replace gears. 





Up where Arctic chill almost freezes the marrow in a polar 
bear’s bones... American-made machines of war have a 
job to do in “pouring it on” the enemy. 











General Sherman tanks, landing barges, Flying Fortresses, 
Liberators, busy jeeps, and just ordinary army trucks— 
all have motors and gears needing lubricants that flow, no 
matter how low the temperature. 














Here Santopour serves at war as it has served millions of 
motorists in peacetime. This “pour point depressant,” a 
product of Monsanto Chemistry, lowers the pour point 
of wax-bearing oils as much as 40° F. 














Suitable oil with which Santopour has been blended at 
the refinery will flow readily at 20° de/ow zero. Without 
Santopour, the same oil may not pump and circulate at 
20° above zero! Lubricants can be “tailored” to flow in 
almost any degree of cold by the addition of 1% or less 
of Santopour. ; 




















With such “tailored” lubricants, quick-flowing oil reaches 
moving parts instantly, as motors roar in the take-off! 
Hypoid lubricants get into action fast... avoid excessive 














Thus, Santopour, developed first for the cars of peace, 
now serves the machines of war as well. And from this 
experience in war’s.grim testing ground, still further im- 
provements are being made in Santopour...so that in the 
victorious peace to come it will serve you better in that 
new car you'll get with the War Bonds you’re buying now! 
Monsanto CHeEmicaAL Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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